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PIERRE GASCAR 


is one of the most important French 
authors of today, first introduced to this 
country with Beasts and Men which re- 
ceived the Prix Goncourt. His work has 
appeared in Harper’s Bazaar, The Atlan- 
tic, Mademoiselle, Evergreen Review. His 
last novel, La Barre de Corail, has had 
great success in France and will be pub- 
lished here in 1961. The Women, the 
title story of a collection of four stories, 
appears here for the first time _ in 
English, with the gracious permission of 
the author, his publisher, Gallimard, and 
his agent, Georges Borchardt. 


THE WOMEN 


THEY never found out where the first one had come from. It 
had hardly begun to be talked about, when it melted into the 
multitude, identifying with its offspring, adding its burning 
trace to the elaborate lacework which its species spread over 
human misery like very old open-work embroidery. 

No, the first louse was no more discernible than the first 
flame of a fire which has caught : everybody was already covered 
with embers. As to the origin of this initial parasite of abstract 
individuality, all one could say about it was that it proved the 
existence of extremely close social ties between people. 

It is a rare solitude that fools vermin. It alone is able to 
record the most furtive of human contacts; to confirm them; 
to remind the fiercest beings of their communications with others 
and, humble auxiliary of a universal complicity, it closes them 
into a painfully fraternal world which contagion and lice 
sporadically reveal behind the false aspects of life. 

It picked out—or rather : they picked out, because with lice 
one is always on the very brink of plurality, like the moment 
before a hail storm—one of the oldest Ukrainian women in the 
labor camp at Schweinemiindee, old Bolinka. 

‘*T’ve been scratching,’’ she said one evening, returning from 
the factory, to the German who was running the camp, ‘‘for two 
days at least... ’’ She hung her head. 

The Ukrainian interpreter who was standing beside the desk 
shot questions at her: Whom had she been in contact with out- 
side the camp? And which other women in the camp had lice? 

In fact, during this questioning, the word was almost never 
pronounced. They said: I’ve got them; you’ve got them; 
they’ve got them ; but how does one get them? seizures of shame, 
sometimes violent, which, by virtue of sibylline vagueness, soon 
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suspended a grey shadow, complete with antennae and angular 
legs like a mysterious and giant crustacean, above the speakers’ 
heads, above the barracks of the camp, above all of Pomerania. 

Sometimes a German would throw the word down among 
them in brutal jest. They would break into a laugh, gargling a 
pebble of horror: the louse—it was as though he had set free a 
vat; they wanted to climb up on chairs and shake out their 
skirts. But already the German was closing the trap, forcing 
the parasite into a corner of lucid scorn: in general, lice were 
found only on individuals of inferior races, on Russians notably. 

‘*Good God, have you never heard of civilization?”’ 

So there it was, the mask of shame, the first crawling over 
you, and the itching: We are covered with Asia. 

Their protests took on a childish ring: ‘‘I assure you, at 
home, before the war, only beggars... ” 

‘And what about the sheep bone, huh?’’ exulted the Ger- 
man, ‘‘what were you doing with your sheep bone?”’ 

It was one of the latest, most precious pieces of German 
archeology. On isolated farms in the Ukraine, the soldiers of 
the invading armies had discovered a few of the large flat bones 
which mothers worked through their children’s hair, crushing 
vermin against them. How was one to put up a fight, down here 
in Schweinemiinde, when they had a weapon like that? 

Old Bolinka kept her head down, sensing probably the 
stiffness of the distance which now separated her from her inter- 
rogators. She could have sworn that the louse was in her left 
armpit, but her two interrogators looked at her as though they 
expected to see her suddenly crawling with vermin. 

**Get out!’’ yelled the interpreter. ‘‘Tomorrow you’ll stay 
in eamp. You'll boil all your clothes, all, do you hear! even 
your shirt, and you’ll wash yourself, and you’ll shave every hair 
on your body. There, you get two days off, but don’t let me 
eatch you still lousy after that!’’ 

Bolinka went quietly back to the dormitory, without speak. 
ing to anyone, she sat down on her bed, with her vermin against 
her, an itchy secret. 

‘*You know,’ she finally said to her neighbor who, half 
stretched out on her cot, was chewing on the last piece of black 
bread, ‘‘I’m not going to the factory tomorrow. Nor the day 
ts s0- 
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Her face shone with hesitant joy. 

‘‘Oh no?” said the other, her mouth full, interrupting her 
chewing, ‘‘and why not?’’ 

‘I’ve got lice,’’ murmured Bolinka, looking down. ‘‘It’s 
not my fault. They just came. Anyhow, tomorrow I’m going 
to sleep till 8 o’clock, oh yes, at least till 8 o’clock, and then, 
afterwards, I’ll kill them... ”’ 

She continued to speak of her lice, of their number, their 
mysterious origin, but her neighbor was already shouting the 
news across the dormitory. The forty women who were getting 
ready for bed spent little time being disgusted: envy was 
stronger. In their life, sleep was the only bright spot, being 
able to sleep until 8 promised a glorious morning. Only after 
the others had left for the factory, about 6 o’clock, did a kind 
of half-sleep finally carry you to the top of a cliff, into the 
splendor of a summer dawn, or perhaps amidst a sparkling 
Christmas frost, and there, limp with laziness, it plunged you 
into remembering. 

And the day would unfold before you, not geared to the 
lathe snoring in a smell of hot metal, free of bellowed orders 
and threats. The threats, during that period, came from high 
up. The noise of the lathes and the drills covered their sound 
for a long time, and the sky didn’t open before the allied planes 
were right overhead, the wind already blowing the whistles of 
the bombs. You died almost without having heard that you 
were dying. 

The camp was far enough away from the factory to be out 
of danger, and then, there was the sky, all day long, its color 
of course, but most of all its silence, and again salvation came 
from being able at last to hear the sky. All of Bolinka’s recent 
happiness was in that. It was well worth the rosary of burns 
which she was counting with her fingers in the darkness of the 
dormitory. Indefatigable louse, sleepless desire, eternal tear: 
all night, Bolinka scratched like a locked-in dog scratches at 
the door. Behind the locked door, the louse was lighting up an 
impatience for morning. 

Bolinka’s incident ended in a cloud of steam. Deloused, 
she returned to her place at the factory. The days passed, with 
deadly migrations so real sometimes that the shadows of the 
planes, flying very low then, in a growling of thunder, could 
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be seen running across the grass, across sunny patches, like 
trout: our earth had become the bed of a torrent. 

One evening, just after the women had come back to camp, 
breaking ranks, shouting to each other to hurry up, for no 
reason except to convince themselves, one of them approached 
the interpreter. She stood, shifting back and forth on one leg, 
looking at the ground; the interpreter grew impatient. 

‘*Yes,’’ sighed the woman, ‘‘I caught them. Maybe Bolinka 
left some behind the other day... ”’ 

‘‘Bolinka!’’ cried the interpreter, ‘‘but that was over a 
month ago. They must have taken their time on the trip... ”’ 

‘*But, where did they come from then?’’ asked the woman, 
raising her eyes. 

Humble, cowed, she was begging an explanation. She did 
not deserve this injustice, this sudden solitude. All at once 
she had lost Bolinka to whom, a minute before, consoling links 
of resentment might have attached her. It was an unwarranted 
disgrace : nothing happened; one lived for days without think- 
ing, and suddenly the lice were on you like ants on a tree, and 
all this finally fused, under the sign of fleeting shadows de- 
tached from a dark sky like clouds in the wind, with other 
shadows, purring and rapid, which sometimes slipped across 
the earth, with the deadly trout, with that which, for an 
original sin, an obscure God seattered on the sun of the days. 

But there it was—and it came suddenly—a reason to re- 
joice. The woman had not yet had time to think of it: the lice 
were worth two days of rest . . . absolution which was slightly 
suspect by its very excess, and which left a sweetish taste he- 
hind. Forgiveness would have been accepted with serenity, but 
here it almost resembled an attack on sin and raised simple 
rehabilitation so high that the benefit one derived from it felt 
like an honor. 

Meanwhile the interpreter was pushing the woman into the 
office of the camp director, a bitter old man whom the hazards 
of war had made into a guardian of female loot as though his 
superiors had granted him the privilege of castration. If age 
had not armed him against desire, his virile heaven would have 
been filled with lackluster stars. Being Russian amounted to 
such sexual degradation, that only the punishment of rape 
could lift one above it for a brief instant. But for that, it 
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would have taken the rage of combat, the warrior’s anonymity... 

The old man looked up with annoyance. What did she 
want now? 

The interpreter had sat down at some distance from the 
culprit : 

‘*She’s got lice,’’ she said, twisting her mouth, careful to 
exaggerate her disgust. ‘‘What shall I do? Do I give her 
two days off, like the last one, to clean herself up?’’ 

‘‘ Just a moment, just a moment!” cried the camp director, 
raising his heavy square-nailed hand. ‘‘First of all, how do 
you explain her having lice? That’s what I’d like to know.’’ 

He swung his armchair around to face the interpreter who 
blinked, surprised by the suddenness of the attack. 

“‘T’m not better informed than you,’’ she murmured. She 
had hardly finished uttering these words when she felt an itch, 
slightly below one arm, on the ribs. She must not scratch at 
any cost: shame threatened her. She knew she didn’t have 
lice, only a touch of this sort of Greek fire of the louse, whose 
name alone creates suspicions and burning sensations. She 
bit her lip : a second itch had waked up somewhere on her belly. 

‘*Yes, you are ‘obviously’ better informed than I am,”’ re- 
plied the camp director, bearing down on each syllable, staring 
at her, ‘‘it’s your ‘responsibility,’ Mariouchka !’’ 

She could have screamed. It was better to say nothing. 
The director would finally look elsewhere and she might, dis- 
ereetly, with her nails, put out the fire that was torturing her. 
She merely hung her head, pretending to be guilty and, already 
eaten up, found herself suddenly in a guilty condition which 
nothing had announced a few minutes before. And then, she 
couldn’t stand it any more. She hardly pretended to be cross- 
ing her arms. She began scratching herself furiously under 
the arm. 

‘* All this talk about lice ... ”’ she murmured, turning 
crimson. 

The director laughed out loud and turned toward the cul- 
prit, the woman with the hanging hair who was standing motion- 
less in front of his desk. 

‘‘How about you? Aren’t you scratching?” he asked. 

Put so abruptly, the question lost its meaning. It sounded 
like an impromptu invitation, as though the old German ex- 
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pected any moment to be surrounded by simian frenzies. The 
woman who understood German quite well answered too fast : 

‘“No, I’m not seratching,’’ she said, shaking her yellow hair. 

‘*Capital!’’ shouted the German, beating the table with the 
flat of his hand. ‘‘Capital! She doesn’t scratch; the inter- 
preter scratches. Yes, you!’’ he repeated, pointing his fore- 
finger at the interpreter whose fingers were still clawing the 
grey material of her dress at the level of her pelvis. ‘‘ Well, 
after all, it may be you who’s giving them lice!”’ 

The interpreter caught hold of herself, got up, jiggling 
her body inside her clothes. The itching had stopped. She 
answered the camp director with an obsequious smile. 

‘‘What is your decision?’’ she asked with her usual solemn- 
ity to show that the joking had come to an end. She was not 
altogether sure. No, she was not altogether sure that it had 
been a joke, not altogether sure that this brief and grotesque 
nightmare would never come back. The camp director seemed 
to linger over it. Once more he turned toward the other woman : 

‘“What a strange story,’’ he said with all of his old severity. 
‘‘But I’m not dumber than all of you put together. No, I’m 
not so easily taken in. I’m perfectly willing to give you a day 
off to get rid of your dirt and your vermin, my beauty, since 
eamp hygiene requires it, but watch out, I want proof. Proof! 
Do you hear! It would be too simple to get out of work that 
way. So,’’ he concluded, squaring himself in his armchair, 
‘‘show me your lice!”’ 

The woman seemed confused and only looked at the inter- 
preter. 

‘“‘The director says you must show him your lice,” the 
interpreter cried shrilly, exasperated by the whole thing. 

‘*But, 1 don’t know exactly where they are right now,’’ 
murmured the woman. ‘‘I’d have to undress completely and 
look for them on myself, or in the folds of my clothing . . . Tell 
him it doesn’t matter, I’ll keep them, I’ll go to the faetory 
tomorrow... ”’ 

‘‘What is she saying now!’’ yelled the old German, stand- 
ing up. ‘‘Why all this talk?” 

*‘Tell him I withdraw my complaint!’’ cried the woman, 
seized with fear. 

‘‘She says she withdraws her complaint,’’ translated the 
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interpreter. 

She was sorry she had translated so quickly. The expres- 
sion was absurd, but again it was because of this business of 
the lice which one would never hear the end of. 

‘‘Her complaint?’”’ asked the director, flabbergasted. ‘‘She 
says she withdraws her complaint? But what complaint? And 
against whom ?”’ 

The interpreter shrugged. No, really, she should not have 
translated that absurd sentence. 

**Well?’’ shouted the old German, ‘‘what are you waiting 
for? Ask her! Are you planning to make me blow my top 
tonight?” 

The interpreter opened her mouth to explain that it had 
merely been an awkward expression, that there was no question 
of complaint, but the director’s angry stare paralyzed her: 

‘‘Against whom did ydu wish to lodge a complaint?’’ she 
asked the woman who, for several moments, had been thinking 
only of getting out of the room and who, without attracting the 
attention of the two others, had already taken a side step toward 
the door. 

At the question of the interpreter, the woman blushed with 
confusion : her hair looked even more yellow. It was just like 
her! Already guilty, at the very moment when she was going 
to derive a monstrous benefit from her indignity, from her lice, 
from her damned chronic carelessness, she had to accuse the 
whole world! 

No doubt, she had said ‘‘complaint,’’ and in a certain way 
this threw a new light on the lice; no doubt ‘‘from a certain 
point of view”’ she could complain, first about Bolinka’s sudden 
disappearance on the slope of the lice path, and a¢mitting this, 
about this kind of tree-crucifixion which nailed you, for months, 
on a foreign soil alive with all kinds of miseries... But her 
complaint, her due, was only a candle flame when right beside 
it burned the clear sun, crossed by the stark shadows, and among 
them the death trout, and the great day of damnation. And 
then, after all, against whom should she lodge a complaint? 
She shook her head in despair. 

‘*May I go?’’ she »sked humbly. 

‘“May she go?’’ repeated the interpreter, turning toward 
the old German. ‘‘She said she’d have to undress to find her 
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lice. That’s dangerous. She’ll seatter them everywhere.’’ 

‘‘She’ll go when I tell her to go!’’ shouted the director 
angrily. ‘‘But what are all these demands, these requests, these 
eomplaints! I want discipline and respect here, even from 
these louse-infested women! I’ve told you often enough! ... 
No, she doesn’t have to undress here. Let her go to her dormi- 
tory, find a little box and put her lice in it, one or a dozen, it’s 
all the same to me. I want proof, proof, will you never under- 
stand, for Christ’s sake! Back here, in fifteen minutes, with 
your box. Go now!’’ 

The distraught woman who had understood the last order 
waited for the interpreter to translate the rest before she obeyed. 
The German waved his hand; the interpreter pushed her outside. 

‘*Put some in a box and come back here!’’ she yelled after 
the woman who was already fleeing across the camp where some- 
one was scratching on a mandolin and where, behind the small 
barracks windows, a woman was combing her hair before a scrap 
of mirror while another was ladling soup into a tin ean, where, 
here and there, women were closing the black-out curtains 
against which, under the threat of night, the Pomeranian sky 
pushed its silence, its clouds, its hordes. 

The louse-infested woman entered the dormitory and went 
to put on the stove the tin of soup which had been served during 
her absence. 

‘*Keep your eye on it for another minute, since you’ve been 
good enough to save it for me,’’ she said to her neighbor. ‘‘I’ve 
got lice, and I must put them in a box.’’ 

The other woman gaped and came out of the narrow alley 
between the two beds. 

‘*Hey, Maria’s gone nuts!’’ she shouted to the others perch- 
ed on their high bunks, or sitting around the stove, or else 
around a table decorated with a circle of paper into which 
festoons had been cut, talking of food, the winter, sometimes of 
men, all things which marked off their universe of privations, 
the winter biting deeper than the others, especially their hands, 
like a pet dog. 

‘*Yes, I’m telling you, Maria’s gone nuts!’’ she shouted 
again, louder, glancing cautiously toward the bed. ‘‘She’s talk- 
ing about putting lice in a box!”’ 

But already Maria, stripped to the waist, her shirt in one 
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hand, was coming out of the shadow to defend herself : 

‘*Let me explain,’’ she cried in her slightly hoarse voice 
the others often kidded her about. ‘‘Let me explain!’’ 

The women crowded around her. 

**Don’t let my soup burn!’’ she shouted. 

To no avail. Questions rained down on her. 

“*You really have lice? You’re sure? Why do you want 
to put them in a box? To punish them, maybe? A present for 
your lover? Nonsense, she wants to train them probably.”’ 

Drowned in the flood of words, the yellow-haired woman 
retreated into the alley between the two beds and, with a gesture 
of modesty, held her shirt up in front of her. The others 
advanced. 

‘*Come now, we don’t want to take them away from you...’’ 

Finally she made herself heard. She said that the camp 
director demanded proof, and what could she do but obey. Then 
she asked for a box. Someone held out an empty match box. 
There was quiet again, but not a single woman moved away. 

‘*T need light,’’ declared Maria, coming out from between 
the beds. Quickly the others stepped back. 

Suddenly she felt very powerful. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid,” she said. ‘‘They’re hanging on tight 
and they don’t jump... ”’ 

Soon she was naked under the lamp. She inspected the 
inside seams of her coarse grey-twill underwear. In the begin- 
ning the lice don’t dare go beyond that first shell. They are 
so close to you then that, aside from their burning, they can 
easily be confused with the body’s inner life, remaining for you 
only a rather abstract sign of humility and while, inclining you 
to melancholy, they scatter over you—or in you—only the nits 
of boredom. 

Later they become the tireless prospectors of that sort of 
little-known human geology which raises and overlaps around 
an inner fire with its veins of white clay, the tufts, the felts, the 
velvets of a humus freckled with onyx-colored corollas, all 
within this lukewarm human night, where the twill shirt rustles 
at each movement like a dried-up sea. 

When the heats of summer come, or when, in the heart of 
the depths, competition gets too strong, they finally risk day- 
light, on your sleeve, for instance, in a tertiary-age solitude 
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where, blind and translucid, with their shrimp-like legs, they 
let themselves be taken, doubled-up in contrition like a wood 
louse. 

They were looking at the naked woman under the lamp. 
They counted with her. The lice she gathered were asleep, 
stubborn, in the folds of her underwear. Still hardly nourish- 
ed, they were often light as phantoms: a louse without its spot 
of blood resembles an x-ray of a louse. 

**Six!’’ 

There was already enough proof. Maria shut the match 
box, picked up her clothes and stepped back in between the 
beds to get dressed again. She held the box in the hollow of 
her hand. Still, they didn’t stop looking at her and her success 
went to her head: 

‘‘What do you say to that?” she asked the other women 
insolently, brandishing her match box. ‘‘Now I have a weapon!’’ 

Most of the women only saw the brand new weapon, soon 
dulled, which would overcome the resistance of the camp director. 
But in others, her words met dark echoes. The weapon was a 
handful of seeds. One ean always ward off a blow, no matter 
how swift. But when one throws a strange heavy coat in your 
face, a dirty rag, a crawling fleece, a crackling meadow! . . 

‘‘And now I’m going over there,’’ said the woman who had 
finished getting back into her louse-infested clothes, still holding 
her box in one hand. 

She walked to the door and went out. Her neighbor, Nadia, 
slipped out after her. In the dark courtyard she grabbed 
Maria’s arm. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ asked the louse-infested woman. 
‘Let go of me. Let me go. You’ll catch them if you touch me.”’ 

‘Yes, give me some,” panted the other. ‘‘You’ve got six in 
your box. Four will do the trick just as well for you, and with 
the two others, tomorrow or the day after, I can ask for two 
days off. Just put two in here for me, Maria, as a favor!’’ 

She pulled a small metal box out of her pocket. 

‘“T’ll make holes in the cover so they can breathe. Please 
Maria. I watched your soup for you.”’ 

‘*And you’re watching it now?’’ the woman asked sternly. 

‘*T’ll go back as soon as you give them to me... How mean 
you ean be!’’ exclaimed Nadia in a painful voice as the other 
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started off again without answering. ‘‘And what makes you 
think they’re all yours? Do they belong to you? You’re in- 
debted to someone for them, I imagine.’’ 

She was now barring the path of the louse-infested woman. 
“Tf I ask you for them, it’s only because it’s simpler, but 
they’ll be only too glad to come over to me. Tonight, while 
you’re asleep, I can easily slip my shirt into your bed without 
your knowing it. I can do it like that just as well... ”’ 

Suddenly she grabbed Maria and squeezed her aguinst her- 
self, laughing : 

‘*T’d rather not have them on me, but you’re so stupid and 
mean !’’ 

Frightened, the louse-infested woman tried to free herself, 
but the box in her hand prevented her. 

‘* |... they’re coming over to me now and you can’t do a 
thing about it!’’ continued the woman, panting into her neigh- 
bor’s face. ‘‘ Wait! Don’t go away. Give them a little more time.’’ 

But already the other woman had gotten away. She took 
several steps forward, pushing her yellow hair out of her eyes. 

‘*Are you off your head, Nadia?’’ she cried, breathless. 

Then, as the other woman was again bearing down on her : 
**Stop it!’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll give you some, just to have peace. 
Come over here with your box.” 

The two women moved towards a wall lighted by the moon: 
there would be planes tonight. The louse-infested woman care: 
fully opened her match box, shook it gently over the one which 
her neighbor was holding open against her chest. The lice had 
another malicious trait: they were easily confused with the 
moon light. 

‘‘T wo must have transferred,’’ murmured the louse-infested 
woman. ‘‘Quick, close the cover. Hurry.’’ 

She herself had closed the drawer of her match box so 
quickly that the box bounced out of her hand and fell to the 
ground. Her friend bent down to pick it up and handed it back 
to her after having put her own box back in her pocket to move 
more freely: all was confusion and exchange. In the sky, the 
moon was clearing the clouds, cutting thieves’ shadows out of 
the wall. The two women parted hastily. 

“‘T’ll keep an eye on your soup, Maria,’’ Nadia called after 
the louse-infested woman. 
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A few minutes later Maria knocked at the door of the camp 
director’s office. With a frown on his face, he was listening to 
the radio reports on the flight of allied planes over Germany 
The interpreter was still there, looking as worried as he did. 

‘*Well, let’s see,’’ she said dryly to the woman who was 
holding out her match box. 

Tight-lipped, she took hold of it, gingerly pulled out the 
little drawer and snapped it shut again. 

‘*Tt’s true,’’ she said to the old German. ‘‘There is a louse.’’ 
She threw the box back to Maria who caught it in mid air. 

‘‘One louse, that’s one day off,’’ murmured the director, 
still listening to the reports in the monotone of the military an- 
nouncer. 

His concentration suddenly increased. 

‘‘They’ll be on top of us any moment,’’ he declared. ‘‘Go 
have all the lights put out, Mariouchka, and you, beat it!’’ he 
added, speaking in the direction of the louse-infested woman. 

He leaned back in his armchair, wearily. Tonight would 
be another furnace. 

Furnace for furnace (the alarm lasted for quite a while in 
Schweinemiinde, but ended without damage), the lice lighted 
another; seemingly negligible, in the dark dormitory where 
the women slept. Actually, it was not so much the discreet and 
rather sparse fire which they kept going on Maria’s body, but 
the caleulations to which they had given birth. 

Back in the barracks, her tin box carefully closed inside 
her pocket, Nadia had not been able to resist the temptation of 
telling the others of the scheme she had just thought up. There 
had been cries of admiration with that easy excess of words 
which here made up—not very well, as a matter of fact—for 
the poverty of life. Already they were imagining a large-scale 
exchange of lice, organized under the banner of brotherhood, 
adroit relays of vermin which would give the women, one after 
another, the benefit of one or two days of rest. 

But reduced to this benefit alone, the resources of the 
scheme would have seemed rather limited in spite of their rich- 
ness, had the lice not, at the same time, had a subversive value, 
earrying the infallible termites’ tooth into the very substructures 
of the camp organization. If they were more or less constantly 
infested with lice, and, in any case, seriously marked by the 
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stigma of vermin, the women would become, they thought, prac- 
tically unemployable in a factory where their tasks brought 
them in contact with German workers. 

Moreover, absenteeism would ravage their ranks and then, 
very soon, the entire camp would become suspect. It was high 
time. Finally this misery had to crawl out into the open, like 
the shameless revenge of corpses, and the reign of the louse had 
to affirm itself, ambiguous, treacherous, like the reign of remorse. 
Yes, it was high time that ‘‘this thing’ cracked under other 
people’s nails. 

This was what some of the women were dreaming, Nadia 
among them, while further away, the plane-furrowed night 
unloaded upon the earth the hitherto unsuspected weight of its 
stormy ballast. 

In her bed, Nadia lay scratching: ‘‘I’m thinking too much 
about the lice,’’ she told herself. She couldn’t possibly have 
caught any from her contact with Maria. It was true that the 
transfusion from box to box had taken place in half-light, in 
groping confusion. 

She slipped her hand under the folded coat which served 
as her pillow. The box with lice was there, snug and warm, 
safely closed. She lay back again and on her burning groin 
her hand took up the patient frenzy of a sort of sterile, blind 
masturbation. 

Nadia waited for two days before she, in turn, went to show 
her lice to the camp director. She had thought it necessary to 
wait that long in order not to create, in his mind, a state of 
anger or panic. The period of contagion had to be cleverly 
imitated. Nadia’s prudence might have worked against her, 
because it happened that the two lice were dead in their box, 
but others, come from nowhere, or perhaps simply born of her 
desire, now inhabited her. And these were very much alive. As 
she gathered them, she could feel them struggle between the 
tips of her closed fingers. 

Having seen the proof with his own eyes, the camp director 
merely nodded and granted the requested exemption. In an 
instant he had — as he put it — ‘‘seen the problem from all 
angles.’’ The only efficient disinfection station, the only oven 
in the region, was located about forty miles from Schweine- 
miinde. There was not enough gasoline to take the women to 
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the county seat in trucks, and down there recently they had 
run out of coal for the ovens. Delousing would therefore con- 
tinue to take place right here, from day to day: another make- 
shift solution. No, it wasn’t even important enough to make 
one raise one’s eyes toward heaven: day and night, the enemy 
planes blocked the face of the Witness with their threats. 

‘*Well, make them sign their names on these,’’ the old Ger- 
man said wearily to the interpreter, handing her several sheets 
of paper. ‘‘That way, in any case, we’ll have, statistics, some- 
thing to cover ourselves, some day they’ll serve as proof.’’ 

That was the evening two women—the interpreter knew 
that they were inseparable friends—had come to the office to- 
gether, each, according to the new custom, with a boy of lice. 
Old Nadia had sold hers for a few pieces of bread. Tice were 
getting expensive, those who could afford them had no reason 
to be bashful : they would have rushed the camp director’s office 
all at once, or at least in groups or in couples, aecording to 
their friendships, if Nadia had not put things in good order. 
Each day, lots were drawn among those who were entitled, by 
twos, however, if they really wanted to make the next day’s 
leisure more human. 

This rule was too reasonable for anyone to think of object- 
ing. Still, it provoked a certain confusion among the women. 
Closed into boxes, the lice died after two or three days. In an 
instant, the rate plunged. Women begged those who had not 
yet been supplied to buy lice at bargain prices: ‘‘Just think, 
you can take part in the drawing tomorrow night. I’m sure 
you'll be lucky. Oh, with me it’s different! And just imagine 
if, the day after tomorrow, they bomb the factory. No, it’s 
not the same with me, I don’t have much more to expect from 
life... ’’ Suddenly the bottom had dropped out of the market. 
It was then that, out of desperation, a few women let the vermin 
they had just bought swarm over their bodies. In this way, 
they maintained their riches; it would bear interest. 

From that moment on, they were in the swim. They en- 
tered a golden age in which the lice currency came into your 
hand, multiplying its denominations to such a point that soon 
everyone was basking in opulent equality; only insomnia and 
self-disgust were the price. Each night, a drawing by lot de- 
termined the two women who would be exempt from work at 
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the factory the next day. The camp director seemed to have 
accepted this exemption system He merely took down the 
names to keep track of the repeaters and thus detect in his 
ardent herd the truly ‘‘possessed,’’ the instigators. 

But when the lists proved that a certain number were re- 
peating, his proof suddenly collapsed. All day long, women 
erawling with lice bumped elbows with those who only had a 
few : to eatch lice, a second time or a third could just as well be 
the sign of a sort of innocence, revealing that in the ranks of 
his prisoners there existed certain predestined victims, unawar¢ 
intermediaries whom it would have been useless to punish. 

It took him quite a while to convince himself that there was 
no such thing as a ‘‘source’’ any more—if indeed one had ever 
existed — that the louse-element could seem to subside for a 
moment and still remain intact, that it was like an ocean, 
‘*given’’ once and for all, with its treacherous tides, its ebbings, 
its waves, in brief not a single woman was free of lice for long, 
and that finally he himself and the interpreter had caught them. 

**T don’t want another box brought in here!’’ he told his 
assistant. ‘‘Proof is superfluous. At any rate I have already 
told them at the factory that every day, for one month, three 
women will stay in camp and delouse themselves.”’ 

He had tried his best to convince the administration that 
a new barracks should be constructed in the camp where the 
freshly deloused women could go, but that would have im- 
plied prevention of all contact between the deloused women and 
those who were still infested, and the work at the factory did 
not allow such a separation. 

The Ukrainian women had been pulled out of the shops 
where they worked next to Germans, without great loss, for the 
moment, because there was beginning to be a shortage of elec- 
tricity, and production had been cut back. They were put to 
pushing wheel barrows in the courtyard or to shovelling coal. 
To shake them out of their day dreams, the German who watched 
them would throw rocks at them from a distance. On this 
point they had suffered a set-back. 

The machinery of lice, contagion, drawing by lot and ex- 
changes was beginning to creak here and there. The women 
who were never in luck were already threatening to revolt. 
Never deloused, burning and itching, they were playing a role 
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of suppliers which irritated them because they never profited 
from it. Those whose names were drawn too often—for all their 
being considered victims—risked being suspected of negligence 
by the camp director. He pestered them during their day off. 
When they saw him pass under their windows, thev ran to their 
beds and wrapped themselves in the covers. He entered the 
dormitory and walked up to the stove where the wash was 
boiling. 

‘*The covers too!’’ he ordered casually, without looking at 
the women. 

They had to obey. Slowly, reluctantly, the louse-infested 
women rolled out of the covers which they had just wrapped 
around themselves. The camp director continued to stare at the 
pots, but the rustling of the blankets and the tortured sighs of 
the women told him that his order has been carried out. At 
this point he would walk toward the door, open it, only then 
turning around : 

‘Real witches!’’ he’d laugh. 

Naked in a circle around the steaming cauldrons, with 
ropes of hair still wet from their recent bath hanging on their 
shoulders, the women seemed to be watching over a devil’s brew : 
only the clearing was missing, the beam of moonlight, the flat 
stones of the Brocken, but during this period, the witcheraft of 
simple daylight, of daily light, compensated generously for this 
lack of legendary symbols. 

Already the old German would be storming out the door, 
slamming it behind him, with his suffocated laugh, imitating in 
his contempt of the race the attitude of an impertinent school- 
boy who covers his impotence with a prolonged, stupid snicker, 
as one covers a retreat. 

This man, usually so distant, who could easily have made 
use of his prestige, of his authority, to look at the women naked, 
pat them with his hand, force them into degrading poses, made 
himself small this way for a split second, by his mocking exit, 
touched by the fire, but instantaneously reduced to the horrible 
scraping of a charred twig. That was the rape. The man 
comes into you, slowly, intolerably, like a grimace. Suddenly 
the grimace was printed inside you: not the man. Better not 
to think about it any more. 

In the cauldrons full of boiling water the dead lice swirled 
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as though they were on a merry-go-round. It was a miracle 
how they shrank to nothing. Alive, under the nails, they were 
extremely firm, a feverish, obstinate. drop, barely clad in their 
translucent skin. In the bath they must have burst. fainted, 
dissolved, returned to the distant hearth where the stings of the 
nettle, the irritating fruit of the dog-rose and all kinds of remorse 
are being fanned to fire. 

On all sides the lice craze was losing its grip. Their spirits 
fell. The stratagem hadn’t saved anyone from death, since the 
appearance of the vermin not one plane had bombed the fac- 
tory; it had brought only a few days of rest and sky; it can- 
celled itself out, in a kind of stillness more tragic than pain. 

But there was no longer any time to turn back. The lice 
were there now, a part of life, as natural as salt. The buckets 
of boiling water steaming in the dormitory from morning to 
night would never quench the devouring thirst which the lice 
kept up around one’s body. Those buckets were like the bub- 
bling springs one finds in places of pilgrimage, touched long 
ago by Revelation, inhabited by the Holy Spirit, the well into 
which brides to be and barren women throw pins, coins, rings. 

Here, the women dunked their clothes, doubtless in a spirit 
of purification, but now also with the joy of destroying some- 
thing which had become both a welcome and a shameful part of 
their body. Because whether love or hate, or both at once, the 
lice had never ceased being a ‘‘revenge’’, revenge for the system 
of privations, on the Order, on man obstinate in his absence. 

The lice were a fury of self-exclusion, since a sticky-sweet 
exile already kept you away from life and men, a fury of scoff- 
ing at desire and, deprived of love, to have the power to crush 
against yourself something born of yourself, a living thing. 

This is how things stood when, one morning, allied planes 
dropped on part of the factory and the city what was at that 
time called a ‘‘carpet of bombs’’ although it actually was more 
a flaming harrow. Since the women were working outside the 
shops, they had time to take shelter and paid only a meagre 
tribute to the powers of the sky; only one of them was killed 
and three slightly wounded. 

Smoke rose from the ruins, quickly blown away: an odor 
of chalk and fresh cement remained, coming out of the upturned 
earth, breath of a quarry with men screaming rabbit screams 
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under its blocks. A large part of the factory had not been 
touched, or only slightly damaged. Work started again the 
next day. The women were put to clearing the rubble, but it 
soon became evident that there were not enough of them. The 
Germans asked for reinforcements. And so about a hundred 
Russian men who had been deported into Germany at the begin- 
ning of the war, came to set up their camp in Schweinemiinde. 

Several barracks had been constructed for them across from 
the women’s camp, on the other side of the road which crossed 
this empty stretch of land, rather far from the city, on its way 
to the public dump. The new structures were fenced in with 
barbed wire, like the women’s barracks; double thickness which 
would only allow for a crude intimacy, its excesses, our mental 
world was going to owe much to the thin hedge »f blue spines 
vibrating between these poles. 

The men arrived one night and from the first hours of morn- 
ing the women noticed them in the darkness, most of them loom- 
ing very big and turned toward them since no one knew how 
long, as though dawn would come up from that direction. 

They shouted words of friendship in Ukrainian to the first 
women who came out of the barracks, but soon the whistles blew 
for the formation; the women poured out of the barracks, sud- 
denly so numerous, so active, so multiplied, that the men on the 
other side, submerged by the miracle, could only lean against 
the barbed wire fence in silence, smiling with a sort of ‘‘em- 
barrassment.’’ 

Very soon, the slow routine of the days did the rest. The 
men worked in the bombed-out part of the city. One saw them 
only in the evening. They played the harmonica in front of 
their barracks, sang and shouted compliments across to the 
women. They called to them to sing, too, and made, them 
dance, clapping their hands from time to time. 

The camp director emerged from his office: ‘‘He couldn’t 
hear himself think!’’ Dancing all covered with lice showed a 
stupefying unawareness, it was lullabying the vermin, wilfully 
confusing the patterns of the dance with the pattern of the bar- 
baric tattooing the lice were drawing on the bodies. For a 
moment he had thought of forbidding these amusements, but 
he caught himself in time. He was at last finding out that, 
each time something went against their grain, the women ‘‘swal- 
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lowed their tongues,’’ in a manner of speaking, because here it 
was not so much a question of tongues as of lice. 

‘**Here is what I’m going to do!’’ he announced triumph- 
antly to the interpreter, returning to his office that evening. 
“*T’ll authorize the men to come over here and dance, in our 
camp, on Sundays, as soon as we’ve gotten rid of the lice. 
You’ll post a notice to that effect in your clearest Ukrainian. 
And I'll take care of speaking about it to my colleague Ernst 
on the other side.”’ 

The interpreter who had taken out a sheet of paper to begin 
translating the notice started at the camp director’s last sen- 
tence. 

**Tf you talk to them about it over there, you’ll spoil every- 
thing,’’ she said without looking up, twisting her penholder in 
her fingers. ‘‘For the women it will mean shame, and shame 
is something one never gets over. Even when ihey’re rid of 
them, they’ll go on believing they still got them, remembering 
that they’ve had them and that, from one minute to the next, 
they might catch them again. Something . . . something will 
be destroyed between them—between the women and the men!”’ 
She said with an audacity that was rare for her, and blushed 
to the roots of her black hair, pulled back under a white kerchief. 

The old German burst out laughing and pointed his thick 
forefinger at her : 

‘You want me to tell you something. Well, Mariouchka, 
right now you’re speaking for yourself! Yes, ves, for your. 
self!’ he repeated, leaning a little more toward her. 

‘‘No, they don’t interest me,’’ answered the interpreter. 
“I’m speaking for the camp. If you want to play upon the 
women’s emotions to re-establish a little order here, I don’t think 
shame is the way. You risk playing the lice’s game.’’ 

‘*So I’m the one who’s playing the lice’s game!’’ shouted 
the old German as though he had been slapped, tearing himself 
from his chair. 

*‘T meant to say you risk spreading their reputation,’’ 
stammered the interpreter who already felt the ground slipping 
out from under her. 

‘‘Their reputation!’’ repeated the camp director through 
his teeth. ‘‘But they didn’t come from me, I dare say. Good 
God! Not from this German earth!’ he screamed,, pointing 
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through the narrow window at the Pomeranian landscape which 
was drowning in the evening fog. ‘‘But from you and your 
accursed race and your dirty thoughts! 

‘‘From you perhaps, exactly! Yes, from you! You’re 
more educated, more intelligent than the others. Yes, one lets 
oneself be fooled. But that’s just it, aren’t you betraying me? 
Aren’t you slyly sabotaging my work? 

“I see you coming every night, every night God makes, 
with a new woman full of lice. And you’re big sister, she hangs 
her head and you dictate every word she says. Every night, at 
lice time, you’re there first. You know it all, even before the 
other woman has opened her mouth, and hand down the verdict, 
often even without bothering to consult me. You don’t even 
realize any more how brazen you’ve become! 

‘* |. . Look here now, a new outbreak of lice in dormitory 4, 
look here, these are the three women who aren’t working to- 
morrow, watch out, you’ll make them feel ashamed. You and 
the lice! The women and the lice! All of you and the lice! 
And me, the director, where do I come in?” 

The old German had been screaming. He stood, bearing 
down on his desk with both hands. His lower jaw was tremb- 
ling. The interpreter got up and crept out of the room, hunch- 
ing her shoulders. Attracted by the shouting, two women had 
come up to the door and, taking advantage of the occasion to 
be chummy with the interpreter who usually ordered them 
about, they questioned her softly, as soon as she had closed the 
door behind her. 

‘*Sinee the lice, it’s the same thing almost every night,’’ 
murmured the interpreter, no longer able to hold back her tears. 
‘* Almost every evening he finds some new pretext.’’ 

Then she hurried off toward the back of the camp. The 
harmonicas were still playing and on either side of the barbed 
wire the women and the men, already lost in the evening mist, 
no longer visible, to each other, continued their patient parading. 

The camp director spoke to his colleague Ernst of the black- 
mail scheme he had just thought up. 

‘*Tt’s my last try,’’ he said to him. ‘‘If it doesn’t work out, 
there’ll be nothing to do but give up or burn down this louse 
nest !’’ 

He made a menacing gesture toward the barracks of his 
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camp. The other man looked at him sternly. Another one who 
was letting himself go, who was ‘‘losing his nerve’’ as the news- 
papers called it, in their denunciation of those whose discourage- 
ment, in this fourth year of war, amounted, they affirmed, to 
outright treason. 

‘*Your idea interests me,’’ Ernst replied coldly. ‘‘But as 
for myself, I’ll put it to a different use: the men will be allowed 
to visit the women’s camp on Sundays if the week’s production 
shows a sizeable increase. I keep a tally sheet in cubie yards. 
Wait! Let me finish,’’ he added, raising his hand, because. the 
other man was about to say that this didn’t fit his plan at all. 
‘“‘It is understood, of course, that if, at the end of the week, 
your women still have, lice, the reward will be postponed. I[’ll 
find some pretext... ”’ 

‘*That’s simple ; you only have to tell your men the truth!”’ 
said the director of the women’s camp. ‘‘That way we’ll get 
my women by their pride.”’ 

Ernst shook his head: ‘‘No,’’ he replied dryly. ‘‘My dear 
colleague, to handle prisoners one needs authority, force, natur- 
ally, but at times also a bit of psy - cho - lo- gy.’’ He separated 
the syllables as though he were teaching a new word to someone 
more ignorant than himself. ‘‘I don’t want my men to stop 
desiring your women, I want to keep them excited: it all 
amounts to more cubic yards for me, if you see what I mean.’’ 

The other man understood; he understood that his scheme 
would benefit his colleague, that, since only production counted 
in the eyes of their superiors, it was Ernst who, when all was 
said and done, would be congratulated and promoted. Sud- 
denly he began to detest the shrewd man in front of him: he 
was going to get ahead thanks to the lice, and the women would 
not be made to suffer shame; he alone would pay the expenses 
of the operation. Even the interpreter would triumph to a 
certain degree, since Ernst was picking up her arguments of the 
evening before and defending them. Once more he thought it 
would be a good idea to set fire to this louse nest, but this time 
he kept his thoughts to himself. 

He went back to the women’s camp and ordered the inter- 
preter to post the notice. He spoke to her brutally; he felt like 
hitting her, but Mariouchka (he himself had baptized her that, 
in the beginning, when her sweetness and youth had touched 
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him) hurried to execute his command. She hurried out, but she 
couldn’t manage to suppress a sigh. 

‘‘None of your sighing, for Heaven’s sake! No more 
sighs!’’ shouted the camp director, loud enough to lose his voice. 

He leaped after her, but ran into the door she had just 
closed. 

‘‘No more sighs!’’ he sereamed again to the empty room, 
going back to his desk. 

He was an unhappy man. 

Fleeing in the direction of the women’s barracks, the inter- 
preter had heard the camp director scream. How he had 
changed these last three weeks! Before the lice, he used to 
leave a small niche for her in his severity toward the women, 
a less draughty spot, where sometimes, unpredictably, a warm- 
ish ray would fall, furtively, as though through the clouds of 
the war, the sun of a great friendship, of a great human sum- 
mer had suddenly come out. She had felt protected then, all 
the more protected because it was a rather heavy paw, with 
claws drawn in, which laid itself upon her ... She was the 
favourite. When, once more, the sun disappeared and the dry 
litanies of routine returned, she thought of the ray whose faith- 
fulness was the only thing the war intercepted at those moments. 

Now, because of the lice, she had been pushed back into 
biting winter, a sky frozen with threats. Would they ever get 
rid of this vermin? Would they never be free from Evil? 
‘‘The simplest,’’ she thought in her desperation, ‘‘the simplest 
would be to burn down the barracks... ’’ Because the notice, 
well, it would be absurd to believe in the effectiveness of the 
notice . .. 

She read it in an attentive silence. 

‘‘But I don’t have any right now!’’ said a woman when the 
interpreter had finished reading. ‘‘That’s nct fair! Why 
must I wait until everybody has gotten rid of them? Why 
don’t they separate me from the others? Or else I’ll catch 
them again... ”’ 

‘‘What about the old ones?’’ said another woman. ‘‘Maybe 
you think they’re interested in seeing men and dancing. They 
have no reason to get rid of their lice. They’ll have them for 
ever.”’ 

The old ones (There were four or five women close to fifty) 
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protested. They were cleaner, at any rate, than the young ones 
who spent hours combing their hair instead of washing their 
clothes. Soon every woman was talking loudly. Some were 
hopeful : One or two nights of collective clothes washing would 
get rid of the vermin; others despaired: the lice had already 
established safe retreats in the straw mattresses, between the 
bed boards, in the cracks of the floor; others wondered where 
their advantage lay, endlessly questioned the love of the men, 
its tenderness, its sincerity. They were quickly hushed. 

It was agreed that no one would sleep that night, that they 
would light all the fires (wood found in the rubble furnished 
plentiful fuel), and that the entire dormitory should be serubbed, 
right down to the floor. 

‘*But how can we prove to him that we don’t have them any 
more?’’ a woman asked suddenly, after a while, when it was 
quiet again. 

The one who had just spoken had gone out into the court- 
yard with the others to wait for the evening roll eall. Night 
had fallen. One could distinguish a few male silhouettes, 
motionless, posted there as though on night guard duty which 
unintentionally exploits a natural state of waiting, of nostalgia, 
of sadness, that only the morning can break with difficulty. 

How tall they seemed! At the very moment when the 
women were doing all they could to bring the men closer, they 
discovered with a curious fear the rigidity and importance of 
their size, their night-silence, suddenly falling on them, like 
the weight of a statue... 

“*Yes, how can we prove that we’re rid of them?’’ repeated 
the woman. 

She was right. In the opposite case, proof was abundant, 
one was covered with proof, but purity, if one did find it again, 
was accompanied by no sign. One was simply deprived of 
proof, at the merey of one’s judges’ good faith. 

**We’ll give him our word of honor that we’re rid of them,’’ 
replied a woman. 

‘“Why not give it to him right away, in that case?’”’ asked 
another. ‘‘Or else, if you think we’d better wait, to make it 
seem more true, we could give it to him in a couple of days, but 
give it to him ‘in any case’.’’ 

‘‘And what about them?’’ some objected, pointing to the 
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late watchers on the other side of the barbed wire. ‘‘They’ll 
catch them from us. Then they’! complain, and we'll be dis- 
honored.”’ 

They were already entertaining all sorts of perverse cal- 
culations. If they didn’t succeed in getting rid of the lice, 
wasn’t it better to lie and see the men at least once? After all, 
death has its eye on us. 

In spite of this temptation, the women spent the whole 
night boiling their clothes, washing themselves and cleaning 
every little corner of their dormitory. Since their clothes had 
to be dry in the morning, the two stoves were going full blast all 
night. It was difficult to breathe in this steambath climate, they 
slipped on the wet floor, bumped into buckets, insulted one 
another around the clothes lines. 

One woman who was hanging up pieces of clothing over a 
basin and who had been talking for quite some time in the 
same musing, pensive voice, said to her neighbor : 


‘« |. . Men, no, it’s a little more complicated than that. It’s 
especially the way they have of seeing things, certain things. | 
don’t know if you understand what I’m trying to say. I 
wouldn’t go as far as you to speak of their selfishness . . . but 
rather . . . still, no, it’s too difficult to express... ” 


At this point, a bucket on one of the stoves began to boil 
over. The noise of voices rose once more. Far away, in the 
bottom of the night, they heard the sirens of an alert. 

Less than three days had gone by when Nadia, the one from 
Lepodiska, near Kiev, the inventor of the lice exchange, had to 
admit to the obvious: the lice had survived the big cleaning- 
night ; there was no hope left. 

More than anyone else, Nadia had made the extermination 
of the vermin ‘‘a personal matter.’’ Through the double hedge 
of barbed wire the others recognized in the men a masculine 
entity for which, within them, a place had been made from the 
beginning of time, and resumed with them the endless dialogue 
that silence does not weaken, Nadia had recognized ‘‘a’’ man, 
one of those beings—and perhaps the only one—who have been 
waiting for a long time in the shadows of your life, and as 
though leaning against a tree, until the sun of the present shines 
upon them. 

That evening she was trying to keep away from the women 
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who were pressing against the barbed wire like a thirsty, fenced- 
in herd on a summer day. Her own thirst was of a different 
nature, and from time to time it rose in her throat as though 
she were about to throw up water. 

Walking back and forth in the naked space, quite a dis- 
tance behind the immobile crowd of women, Nadia veluntarily 
exiled herself from the species, more and more creating around 
herself a sort of grey deserted zone where the lost animal runs 
aimlessly, looking at the clouds with a troubled eye, chewing 
the thistles of madness, while further on it is watering time 
with the clear tinkling of chains. 

Several days earlier, he had called his name over to her: 
Piotr, and pushed his forefinger against his chest. He was very 
blond and wore a dirty white police cap like a soldier. She had 
answered him in the same way, and blushed, because at the 
same moment she pointed to her bosom of which she was proud. 
Now, her throat was in a knot. 

From time to time she spotted him from a distance; he, too, 
stood a little apart from the others, looking at her; he waved. 
No, he must not find out one day that she had lice, that she 
eould catch them again any day, that she still had tkem, in a 
way, because between that itchy past and future, there was only 
the touch of a hand and the time to withdraw it: one could 
hardly pride oneself on this truce. 

Sometimes a delegation of the women came to speak to 
Nadia : 

‘‘Listen, Nadia, we’ve tried everything and we've got to 
admit, there’s nothing we can do. So we’ve got to agree to go 
tell the director that we’re all rid of them, that we’ve killed 
them all. He can’t prove the contrary. That way, Sunday, the 
men will come over and we can have a little fun. A‘fterwards, 
well, we'll see. It will always be better than nothing.”’ 

‘“No, we don’t have the right,’’ Nadia answered. ‘‘I’ll tell 
the director that you’re lying; I’ll prove it to him... ”’ 

‘*“Why don’t we have the right?’’ cried the women. 

‘“What have the men done to deserve them?”’ 

‘“‘Ha! After they’ve been here, they’ll deserve them all 
right,’’ said the woman who believed in men’s selfishness. ‘‘Be- 
sides, if you betray us, we’ll tell the director that it was you 
who started keeping them in a box.’’ 
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‘*At one time or another we’ve all had a box,’’ Nadia an- 
swered coolly. 

They parted with insults. Nadia had stopped looking at 
the man with the white cap while she spoke with the women, 
and he had gone back inside. No, this torture could not go 
es. 5 

Nadia couldn’t sleep any more. The thought of being re- 
sponsible for the spreading of the lice haunted her. But how 
eould she foresee that, the minute one touched one of them, 
brushed one of them with the flame of intention, the lice are 
all over you like a snapped necklace? 

And not only all over you! Nudity is smooth, with hardly 
any refuge for these beads of wind, clothes are shelters difficult 
to defend, quickly searched, but furniture, beds, flours, walls? 

‘‘Someone should set fire to the barracks,’’ thought Nadia, 
turning over in her bed. ‘‘And let it burn down so fast, that 
almost nothing can be saved.’’ 

At the same moment, in the camp director’s office, the inter- 
preter Mariouchka, at her wits’ end, broke into sobs. For over 
an hour, the old German had been tormenting her with absurd 
questions, reproaches, threats. 

‘‘You understand! I don’t want to believe anything any 
more! I’ll believe nothing!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Don’t come telling 
me tomorrow or the day after that they’re rid of them. I'l) 
kill you on the spot!’’ 

He had suddenly discovered that it was impossible to prove 
the extermination of the lice and he felt his sanity slipping. 

‘‘But they’ve still got them.’’ Mariouchka replied weakly. 
‘“They washed everything, and they’ve still got them... ”’ 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t take that tone!’’ said the old German 
between his teeth. ‘‘ Actually, you’re triumphant, huh? You’re 
triumphing! They’ve still got them! You’re delighted to throw 
that in my face: They’ve still got them!’’ 

‘*But after all,’’ moaned Mariouchka, ‘‘what do you want 
me to tell you?”’ 

‘“You’re asking me that?” screamed the camp director. ‘‘It’s 
up to me to know where they stand with their lice? Are you 
making fun of me?... No, stay here, we’re not through!’’ 

The interpreter sat down again and hid her face in her 
hands. 
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‘*He got fifty cubic yards more, he did, there, on the other 
side!’’ continued the camp director, kneading his thick, veined 
hands. ‘‘And what about us? Where are we? Eh, I’m asking 
you? Do you hear?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ answered Mariouchka in a voice soaked in tears, 
And then, completely exhausted, she added : 

**So?”’ 

“*So ....,’’ repeated the old German, his anger suddenly 
ey “88 ca * 

He did not finish his sentence. 

Surprised by his silence the interpreter lifted her head. 
They looked at each other without hatred, as when, afier a long 
climb lighted by explosions of violence, one reaches that kind 
of large flat stone where mass murders and ritual crimes are 
committed in silence. 

It was not until the middle of the following night that a 
ery from out of nowhere jerked the women awake: flames were 
shooting up from one corner of the barracks. Already there 
was smoke in the dormitory, but one couldn’t see the fire right 
away, because the building was burning from underneath, be- 
tween the foundation pilings which raised it a little above the 
ground. The women had hardly jumped out of bed before loud 
eracking started and the smoke thickened. In a split second 
there was panic. Screaming, a fistful of clothes clutched against 
them, the women kicked and shoved their way toward the door. 

Outside, the glare of the fire stunned them. At moments 
the wind flattened the flames and then, when they were quiet, 
threw them up again, waking nests of sparks on the wooden 
walls, swirling inside a crackling horn. The barracks was noth- 
ing but live coals, so bright, so violent, that the women. cowering 
several yards away with their rags piled about their ieet, had 
to hold their hands in front of their faces and look away : they 
looked like a crowd of mourners. 

Actually, if they complained here and there about the loss 
of some worthless object, made valuable only by the memory to 
which it was linked, they discovered before the spectacle of 
annihilation their absolute poverty and the meagre part of 
the ashes which belonged to them. They felt lighter. 

The camp director was running in all directions, shouting 
eurses, His colleague Ernst had joined him, after having 
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ordered his men out of the barracks, because he had, at first, 
thought that he might use them to battle the fire. But the speed 
of the blaze wiped out any such notion. 

“*Tt’s hopeless, old man,’’ he ealled over to the camp direc- 
tor. ‘‘Never mind; there’s nothing left to save!”’’ 

The heat was getting unbearable. The women had backed 
up against the barbed wire fence and, stifling in the smoke the 
wind blew down on them, terrorized by the clouds of sparks, 
they were screaming again. That’s when Ernst, who had taken 
command, decided to let them pass through into the men’s camp. 

‘They let themselves be led, with red eyes that were suddenly 
wide open, after the glare of the fire, on the night of the miracle 
when shadows danced. A dormitory was set up for them in 
the unoccupied part of the men’s barracks. But only toward 
morning did they decide to establish themselves in it. Until 
then, the crackling glow of the fire kept them outside in the 
camp enclosure. The fire stayed red for a long time. There 
was talking in the lighted silence of the night, the voices more 
and more muffled. Soon it was difficult to distinguish the men 
from the women. A little aside, Nadia and the man in the 
white cap were talking face to face, exchanging banal sentences 
with the shifting glances of those who are burning with the 
desire to crush their mouths together. 

The investigation attributed the barracks fire to an incen- 
diary bomb, dropped by the planes which had flown over the 
eamp that night. 

Two days later, the women, through one of the doors in the 
men’s dormitory which had been left ajar, saw a man, naked to 
the waist, who seemed to be looking for lice in his clothes. 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing,’’ answered one of his companions when 
they questioned him. ‘‘We all have them, more or less, from 
time to time. For two years now, we’re used to it... ”’ 

And from then on, no one spoke of them any more. After 
all, when it comes to lice, it was probably never a question of 
anything, except that which runs about everywhere, swarms out, 
reassembles, becomes insidious, burns, clad in transparency, fans 
conflicts, inflames solitude, links like to like, hides, searches for 
itself, contaminates, calls itself soul, sometimes. . . 


Translated by Venable Herndon and Ursule Molinaro 





PAUL ELUARD 


born in St. Denis, 1895, had his first 
poems published in 1917 while he was 
at the front. He met Breton, Aragon, 
Tzara in 1918 and became one of the 
leaders of the surrealist movement. His 
poems were illustrated by Lhote, Ernst, 
de Chirico, Dali, Picasso. He died in 
1982. 


WOMAN FIRST OF ALL 


(for Pablo Picasso) 


Prisoner of the plains, agony crazed, 


. You are sanctuary to light; behold the sky, 
, It has closed its eyes to seize your dream, 
: It has closed your robe to break your chains. 


Facing wheels all awry 


; A fan peals with laughter 
In a snare of crafty weeds 
¥ Roads abandon reflection 
’ Why not take the waves 
. Whose boats are of almond 
is In your warm coaxing hand 
Or in the strands of your hair? 
n 
" Why not take the stars? 
Like them are you when stretched apart. 
. You dwell in their nest of fire, 
if Thereby your radiance is multiplied. 
z A single ery warts to burst from muzzled dawn, 
- Under bark of tree streams a whirling sun, 
It will cling to your shuttered eyes. 
O tender one, while you sleep, night is mingled with day. 
ro 
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JACQUES - PREVERT 


born in Paris, 1900, has written dozens 
of screen plays, including “Port of 
Shadows” and “The Children of Para- 
dise.” A_ first volume of poems, 
Paroles, in 1946 made him France’s most 
popular poet. He has had three other 
collections of poems, and_ children’s 
books. His songs, such as “Autumn 
Leaves,” have become international hits. 


SONG FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


The ass the king and I 

We three shall die at dawn 
The ass of being starved 
The king of plain ennui 
But I shall die of love 


A finger of chalk 

Is tracing our names 

On the slate of the days 
And a wind in the poplar 
Is scanning our names 
Ass King Man 


Sun of blackest rag 

Our names are fast erased 
Water chaste in Grass 
Hour of Hour-glass 

Rose of rose-red Tree 
Schoolboy’s primrose Path 


The ass the king and I 

We three shall die at dawn 
The ass of being starved 
The king of plain ennui 

But I shall die of love 

In the coming month of May 


Life is the cherry 
Death is the pit 
Love the cherry tree 
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ROBERT DESNOS 


was born in Paris, 1900. Breton claimed 
that Desnos was the poet who came 
nearest to surrealist truth. He was 
closely associated with Masson, Miro, 
and Youki, his companion and inspira- 
tion to the end. Arrested by the Ges- 
tapo in 1944, he died at Buchenwald in 
1945. 


MIDWAY MARK 


There is a precise moment in time 

When a man reaches the exact center of his life, 

A fragment of a second, 

A fugitive particle of time more fleeting than a glance, 
More fleeting than the peak of love’s ecstasy, 

More fleeting than light. 

And a man is sensitive to this moment. 


Long avenues between the shrubbery 

Stretch out toward a tower where lies drowsing a lady 
Whose beauty withstands kisses and seasons, 

Like a star the wind, like a rock the waves. 


A quivering ship founders and shrieks. 
At the top of a tree a flag is flapping. 


A well-groomed woman but whose stockings droop over her shoes 
Appears at a street corner, 

Passionate, trembling, 

Shielding with her hand an outmoded lamp which smokes 


And once more a drunken stevedore sings on the side of a bridge, 

And once more a woman in love bites the lips of her lover, 

And once more a rose petal falls upon an empty bed, 

And once more three clocks strike the same hour 

Several minutes apart, 

And once more a man passing through a street turns his head 

Because someone shouted his given name, 

But he is not the one the woman is calling, 

And once more a minister in full regalia, 

Unpleasantly irked by a shirt tail trapped between his trousers 
and his drawers, 
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Inaugurates an orphanage, 
And once more from a truck hurtling at full speed 
Through the empty streets of night, 
Falls a marvelous tomato that rolls into the gutter 
And will be swept away later, 
And once more a fire starts on the sixth story of a house 
Which blazes in the heart of the city silent and indifferent, 
And once more a man hears a song 
Long since forgotten and to be forgotten again, 
And once more there are many things, 
Many other things that the man sees at the precise moment in 
the center of his life, 
Many other things unfold in the briefest of brief moments upon 
earth. 
He divines the mystery of this moment, of this fragment of a 
moment, 
But he says: ‘‘Away with these gloomy thoughts,”’ 
And he drives away these gloomy thoughts. 
And what would he say? 
What could he do 
That would be better? 


Translated by Noelle Gillmor 
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OCTAVIO PAZ 


who was born in Mexico in 1914, studied 
at the University of Mexico, and came 
on a Guggenheim grant to the U.S. in 
1944; he has been editor (Taller and 
El hijo Prodigo); diplomat (representa- 
tive of his country in India, Japan, 
France); essayist, and a poet above all. 
Of the three books that will soon appear 
in English, Sun Stone (from which a 
portion appears here) will be pub- 
tished by New Directions in Muriel 
Rukeyser’s translation. 


in 


yon POEM 


fa 
Like ivy the creeper with a thousand hands 
Like fire and the avid plumes of fire 
Like spring arriving and the rape of the year 
The fingers of music 
The talons of music 
The burning bush of music 
Covering our bodies covering our souls 

mor Tattooing our bodies with those burning sounds 
Like the body of god in images constellated 
Like the body of heaven tattooed by the raging stars 
‘souls blazing bodies blazing 
Musie arrives here to tear out our eyes 
(We will see only if musie gives us sight 
We will not hear without the swords of light, 
Music arrives here to tear out our tongues 
Now its huge mouth is devouring the bodies 
The world arrives 
Burning its name the names that clothe the world 
Nothing remains but an enormous sound 
‘Tower of glass that shelters birds of glass 
Invisible birds 
Made of a substance identical with the light 
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POEM 


Like the green surf of April in the fields 

Between the years of drought you open a way 

Now the looks of our eyes are met are laced together 

They weave a transparent cloth out of this fire 

Ivy of gold to cover you 

Tall and naked you smile the cathedral the day of the fire 

With the same gesture the rain makes in the tropics washing 
all away 

The days in their rags fall down at our feet 

There is nothing in the world but two beings naked embraced 

A fountain in the middle of the room 

Springs of origin sleeping with open eyes 

Gardens of water flowers of water precious stones of water 

Green sovereignties 


The night of jade turns slowly upon itself 


From SUN STONE 


. . Names, places, 
street and streets; faces; streets; circles; 
railway stations, a park, the single rooms, 
stains on the wall, somebody combing her hair, 
someone singing beside me, watching herself, 


rooms, places, streets, names, rooms, ' 

t 
The scene : Madrid, in 1937, ‘ 
on the Plaza del Angel seeing the women , 
doing their sewing and singing with their sons, : 
and then the shriek of the siren and their shriek, t 
houses brought down and kneeling in the dust, t 
the towers cloven, the faces running spittle . 


and the hurricane of engines, I hold forever; 
you and I, we took our clothes off and made love 
to defend with our lives our eternal portion, 
our rationing of time and of paradise, 

to touch our root, to reach ourselves in touching, 
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to recover our inheritance pirated 

by robbers of life in a thousand centuries, 

you and I, we took our clothes off and we kissed 
beeause these nakednesses, woven together, 

can overleap time and are invulnerable, 

nothing can touch them, they go to the origins, 
there is no You nor I, tomorrow, yesterday, names, 
there truly two become only one body and soul, 
O to be whole... 


there are rooms that are adrift 
among the great cities that go foundering, 
furnished rooms, city streets, names striking like wounds, 
the room whose windows look out on other rooms 
all papered in the same discolored paper 
where a man in shirtsleeves reads his newspaper 
while a woman irons; the room lit bright in spring 
and, entering, the branches of the peachtree; 
the other rooms; outside it is always raining, 
with rusted statues of three boys in the courtyard; 
rooms that are ships, and that are rocking and singing 
in a gulf of brilliance; o the submarines : 
silence dispersed upon the greenness of waves 
and everything that we touch phosphoresces ; 
memorials to a luxury whose pictures 
are eaten away over the threadbare carpets; 
trapdoors, cells, oubliettes, enchanted caverns, 
cages of birds, and rooms with numbers on them, 
everything is transfigured, everything is in flight, 
all these moldings are clouds, and every door 
opens on the sea, the field, the air; each meal 
is now a celebration; sealed tight as shells, 
time cannot hope, besieging them, to conquer, 
there is no time here, no wall : space, space is here, 
open your hand and gather these riches in, 
eut all the fruits, this life is here to eat, 
lie at the foot of this tree, and drink the water! 


Translated by Muriel Rukeyser 
Copyright 1960 by Muriel Rukeyser 











ANTONIO MACHADO 


was born in 1875 in Seville and edu- 
cated in Madrid where in later life he 
took a doctoral degree. He lived briefly 
in France at various times and then 
taught French in Spanish high schools. 
Though he called himself “a humble 
teacher in a rural institute,” he was 
elected to the Spanish Academy. He re- 
mained a loyalist during the Civil War, 
and in January 1939 he crossed the 
Pyrenees and died in exile a month later 
in French Collioure. Machado belongs 
to the great modern tradition of Span- 
ish poetry that embraces Lorca, Hernan- 
dez, Guillén and Jiménez. These trans- 
lations are printed here with the kind 
permission of Gaetano Massa of Las 
Americas Publishers. 


MOUNTAIN BUTTERFLY 
To Juan Ramon Jiménez 


for his book PLATERO AND I! 


Butterfly, aren’t you 

the soul of these solitary ridges, 
of their deep gorges 

and harsh peaks? 

So that you might be born, 

one day a sprite 

with its tiny magie wand 

ordered storms of rock to be stilled, 
and chained the mountains 

so that you could fly. 

Orange and black, 

brunette and gilded : 

wild butterfly, on the rosemary 
with tiny folded wings, or fickle, 
playing games with the sun, 

or on a sunbeam crucified. 

Wild and rustic butterfly, 
mountain butterfly, 

no one has painted your hues; 

you live your color and your wings 
in air, in sun, on the rosemary, 

so free, so salty ! 

Let Juan Ramon Jiménez 

play through you his Franciscan lyre. 
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YOUR FACE ALONE 


Your face alone 
like white lightning 
in my somber night! 


In the glossy sand 

near the sea, 

your rose and dark flesh 
suddenly, Guiomar! 


In the gray of the wall, 

prison and bedroom, 

and in a future landscape 

with only your voice and the wind; 


in the cold mother-of-pear] 

of your earring in my mouth, 
and in the shivering 

of a mad dawn, Guiomar, 


you appear on an embankment 
dashed by the sea of a dream, 
and below the arching frown 
of my vigil, treacnerously, 
always you! 


Guiomar, Guiomar, 

see me punished in you: 
guilty of having created you, 
now I cannot forget you. 
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ROADS 


From the Moorish city 

behind the old ramparts, 

I study the silent afternoon, 

alone with my shadow and my grief. 


The river runs 

between shaded orchards 
and gray olive groves 

to the happy fields of Baeza. 


The vines have golden tendrils 

over red stalks. 

Guadalquivir, like a broken scattered cutlass, 
glitters and mirrors. 


Afar, the mountain sleep 

wrapped in mist, 

maternal autumn haze; the soft rues 
rest from their lives in stone 

on this warm November afternoon, 
pious, mauve, violet. 


Wind has shaken 

the musty elms of the highway, 
raising the dust of the land 

in pinkish whirlwinds. 

The full moon is rising 

livid, breathless. 


Tiny white roads 

cross and move away 

seeking scattered villages 

in ravines, on mountainsides. 
Roads in the fields I walk, 

yet — ay! — never again with her. 
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FIGURES IN THE FIELD AGAINST THE SKY! 


Figures in the field against the sky! 
Two slow oxen plowing 

a knoll in early autumn : 

between the black heads 

bent below the heavy yoke 

hangs a basket made of brook and reed— 
a child’s cradle. 

Behind the team 

a man plods, leaning toward the earth; 
a woman 

throws seed in open furrows. 

Under a cloud of flame and crimson 

in the green fluid gold of sunset, 

these shadows grow gigantic. 


NAKED IS THE EARTH 


Naked is the earth, 

and the soul howls to the pale horizon 

like a hungry she-wolf. Poet, what do you seek 
in the sunset? 


Bitter walking, for the road 

weighs upon the heart. The frozen wind 
and coming night, and the bitterness 

of distance! On the white road 


a few stiff trees blacken ; 

in the distant mountains there is gold 

and blood. The sun is dead. Poet, what do you seek 
in the sunset? 
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ONE SUMMER EVENING 


One summer evening— 

my baleony and door 

were open to the air— 
death came into my house. 
It drew near her bed, 

not even seeing me, 

and with fine fingers 

broke something very frail. 
Silently, ignoring me, 

death came in again 

by my side. ‘‘What have you done?’’ 
Death made no reply. 

My child seemed at peace, 
my heart was in pain, 
Ay, what death tore 

was a thread between us! 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 


FUTURE ISSUES WILL FEATURE 


— Poetry chosen by David Ignatow. 

— Short stories by Dino Buzzati. 

— Plays by George Hitchcock, Jean Vauthier, 
Ursule Molinaro, Gunter Grass. 

— Workshcp poetry chosen by Stanley Kunitz, 

José Garcia Villa, Cecil Hemley, others. 


MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 


was a self-educated shepherd born in 
1910 in Orihuela, Alicante. During the 
Civil War he fought with the Republic, 
and after the war was put in prison, 
where he died in 1942. His last poems, 
written in prison, are among the greatest 
in the Spanish language. 


THE RAY WITHOUT END 


A earnivorous knife 

with a sweet and homicidal blade 
holds around my life 

a flight and a shining ray. 


A ray of metal, electrified, 
refulgently suppressed, 
stabs into my side 

and there makes a nest. 


Mv temples, florid baleony 
of my early years, 

now are black, and my heart, 
my heart has gray hairs. 


Such is the evil virtue 

of the light that surrounds 
me, as I go toward my youth 
as the moon to a small town. 


Salt of the soul and salt 

of my eyes, I gather 

with my lashes; from my sorrow 
I gather cobweb flowers, 


Where can I go where 
my ruin does not seek me? 
Your destiny is the beach, 
my vocation the sea. 


1 eannot rest from this labor 
of hurrieane, love and Hell. 
The pain it will cause me 

is eternal, 
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But at last I shall conquer you, 
bird and secular ray, 

Heart, about death 

my doubts will not be stayed. 


So go on, knife, go on 

flying, wounding across my path. 
One day time will be yellow 
upon my photograph. 


YOUR HEART IS A FROZEN ORANGE 


Your heart is a frozen orange 

with an unlit center of sweet resin 

and a porous picture of gold: an outside 
of danger giving promise to my glance. 


My heart is a feverish pomegranate 
of open wax and bunched shyness 
which with a lover’s obstinacy 
might offer you its tender necklace. 


O what a heart-cracking episode, 
going to your heart to find an ice 
of irreducible and dreadful snow ! 


On the periphery of my lament 
a silken handkerchief circles in flight 
hoping to find a watering place therein. 


JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


born in 1881 in Moguer, a small town 
in Andalusia, devoted his whole life to 
poetry. In 1956, two years before his 
death in Puerto Rico, he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. 


VIGIL 


Night departs, a black bull— 

full flesh of mourning, terror, mystery— 
roaring with vast horror 

at the sweating dread of all the fallen; 
and day comes in, a young child— 
begging trust, love, laughter, 

a child in the remote 

areana 

where ends and beginnings meet, 
playing a moment 

on some kind of field 

of light and shadow 

with the fleeing bull. 


YOU SEEMED 


You seemed 
passionate and still enraged, 
a sunset behind the storm. 


The red glow of your streaming eyes 
illumined here and there your tragic shadow 
in final coronation. 
O vast nostalgia of a twilight 
(it !) 
which was to come! 
Where did I see such a city landseape— 
quarters open to the western 
sun at sea, with crystal portals streaked 
with bleeding light— 
horribly and gloriously unique 
that seemed a woman? 
That seemed an unknown woman. 
O vast nostalgia of a woman 
(you !) 
who were to come! 
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FIRST DAWN 


(Dozing) 


We are arriving by train. 
Shadowy cold, quiet. 


And it is as if— 

in a constant upheaval— 
we arrive in life, 

from death; we arrive 
in death, from life. 


Cocks crow; one doesn’t know 
whether in life, whether in death— 
in a constant upheaval—. 

Shadowy cold, quiet. 


HOW THE BIRD SINGING 


How the bird singing 

in the green poplar’s peak of light 

up to the gay sun of bright afternoon 
splits my soul pleasantly in two— 

and what musical blood pours out! 
from the unturning zenith 

down to the unchanging earth! 


IDEAL EPITAPH FOR A SAILOR 


To find your tomb one must 

search the firmament. 

Your death rains down from a star. 

A gravestone does not oppress you, it is a universe 
of dream. 

In your ignorance, you are 

in everything—sky, sea, and earth—dead. 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


was born in 1899 near Granada. He 
transfigured popular Andalusian folk 
poetry and traditional ballads in his 
passionate poetry. His trilogy: Blood 
Wedding, Yerma, and The House of 
Bernarda Alba are among the highest 
achievements of poetic drama in our 
century. Grateful acknowledgment is 
made to New Directions and to Francisco 
Garcia Lorca for permission to use these 
new translations. 


SONG OF THE HORSEMAN |! 


Cordoba. 
Distant and alone. 


Black pony, great moon 

and olives in my saddle bag. 
Although I know the road, 

I shall never come to Cordoba. 


Across the plain, through the wind, 
black pony, red moon. 

Death turns her face toward me 
from the towers of Cordoba. 


Ay, what a long road! 

Ay, my valiant pony! 

Ay, the death that awaits me 
before I come to Cordoba! 


Cordoba. 
Distant and alone. 


one 
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SONG OF THE HORSEMAN Ii 


Under the black moon 
of highwaymen 
the spurs sing. 


Black pony. 
Where do you carry your dead rider? 


The steel spurs 
of the still bandit 
who has lost the reins. 


Cold pony. 
What perfume from the knife’s flower! 


Under the black moon 
bleeds the slope 
of the Sierra Morena. 


Black pony. 
Where do you carry your dead rider? 


The night spurs 
its black flanks 
scattering stars. 


Cold pony. 
What perfume from the knife’s flower! 


Under the black moon, 
a scream! and the long 
thorn of the fire. 


Black pony. 
Where do you carry your dead rider? 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA au 


HUNTER 


High pine grove! 
Four doves fly through the air. 


Four doves 

wing and turn. 

They carry their 

four wounded shadows. 


Low pine grove! 
Four doves upon the ground. 


LOVE, LOVE 


Love, love. 

Between my closed thighs 
the sun swims like a fish. 
Warm water among the reeds, 
love. 

O, eock, the night is ending. 
Let it not end, no. 


Translated by James Duffy 


MEMENTO 


When I die 
bury me with my guitar 
under the sand. 


When I die 
among the orange trees 
and the spearmint. 


When I die 
bury me, if you will, 
in a weathervane. 


When I die! 
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SONG OF THE LITTLE DEATH 


Mortal meadow of moons 
And blood under the earth. 
Meadow of old blood. 


Yesterday and tomorrow’s light. 
Mortal sky of grass. 
Light and night of sand. 


I encountered death. 
Mortal meadow of earth. 
A little death. 


Dog on the roof. | 
My left hand alone | 
Crossing endless mountains 

Of dry flowers. 


Cathedral of ash. I 
Light and night of sand. j 
A. little death. i 

v 
One death and I a man. a 


A man alone, and she e 
A little death. 6 


Mortal meadow of moons. 
Snow groans and trembles 
behind the door. 


One death, and what? I repeat. 
A man alone and she. 


Meadow, love, light and sand. 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 





CESAR VALLEJO 


was born in 1893 in Peru. He went 
abroad in 1923 and settled into a life 
of poverty in Paris where, according to 
H. R. Hays, he was “arrested and ex- 
pelled from France because of radical 
activity” in 1931. In Spain, to which 
he became deeply attached, he attended 
the Congress of Revolutionary Writers 
in 1937. The war stirred him to begin 
his great book Poemas Humanos. He 
died in Paris in 1938 of hunger apd some 
unknown illness. 


THREE POEMS from TRILCE 


I AM FREED FROM THE BURDENS OF THE SEA 
when the waters come towards me. 


We are always scattering salt. We season 
the marvelous song, the good-luck song 

on the lower lips of desire. 

Oh beautiful virginity. 

The saltless breeze passes. 


From the distance, I breathe marrows, 
hearing the profound score, as the surf 
hunts for the keys. 


And if we spoke this way of the nostrils 
in the absurd, 

we should cover our poverty with gold, 
and hatch the still unborn wing 

of the night, sister 

of the orphaned wing of the day, 

that is not really a wing, being alone. 


* 


TORMENTED FUGITIVE, COME IN, GO OUT 
on the same quadrangular forge. 
Doubt. The balance pierces and pierces 
up to the hilt. 


Sometimes I give in to all enemies, 

and for a while I am the blackest of high peaks 
in the accidental death of harmony. 

Then my dark eyes are divinely irritated, 
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and the mountain range of my soul begins sobbing, 
oxygen forces itself, delighted, 

flaming, up and down, until 

grief doubles up its peak with laughter. 


But one day you will not be able to come 
nor to leave, when I fling a handful of earth 
into your eyes, fugitive! 


x 


OH THE FOUR WALLS OF THE CELL. 
Ah the four white walls, 
they can’t help it, they always come out four. 


Greenhouse of nerves, painful opening: 
in the four corners they are always uprooted, 
the arms and legs that are chained every day. 


Loving woman, keeper of numberless keys, 

if you were here, if you could just see 

how the hours are these four walls. 

We should lean on them together, the two of us, 
we two more than ever. And you would not weep, 
I swear, my saviour! 


Ah the four walls of the cell. f 
Yet I pity the walls, and mostly, tonight, 

those two long ones that hold r 
some shape of mothers who carry . 
the dead down slopes of bromide, t 


each one holding a little boy by the hand. 


t] 
And I alone draw to one side, left back T 
holding up my right hand, that serves for both hands, th 
in search of a third arm = 
that will have to house, between my where and my when, fc 


this sickly majority of man. 





Translated by James Wright 


ght 


DIANA PIAZZOLLA 


was born in Buenos Aires and came to 
New York with her parents two years 
ago when she was fourteen. This is her 
first appearance in a non-Spanish maga- 
zine. 


DEATH OF THE IDIOT BOY 


Dressed in a white suit of dry tongues 
and a cap of empty eyes 

on his head, 

the idiot boy looks on, as they pass... 


The boy looks at the ant 

that walks into his navel 

and he doesn’t chase it, he helps it. 
The idiot boy looks on, as it plays... 


The boy looks at the bug as it eats a lemon 

and doesn’t seare it; he also eats acid things. 

The boy looks at a broken mosquito on a branch of smoke, 
and with his twig of neighbors he. opens its entrails. 


The boy looks at a box 

pulled by people with faces of starch, 
and he touches it with his hands 
full of children without balloons. 


They put the boy in the box 

made by neighbors to tumble their flour in, 

they put the boy in the box, 

the boy who carries crushed ants in his hands. 


They don’t throw flowers, they throw chairs, 
they don’t weep tears, they weep winters, 
mourners of drizzle, branches and wings 
follow him. 
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Horses, 

their eyes blind with butterflies 

and their flanks bruised by arrogant cactus 
fall . . . with the white box. 


And the idiot boy, in a white suit 

of dry tongues, and a cap of empty eyes 

on his head, is still dead, 

in the graveyard of flies and loved butterflies. 


Translated by thea author 


DANIEL HUWS 


is a Welshman 27 years old who is pre- 
sently living in London. 


TALIESIN 


In his heart of hearts he stirred the pot, 
Nursing her anger and her blessing 
To whose darkness he leaned for comfort. 


He mocked at the court of the great king, 
Of learning he stripped all to the skin, 
Confounding them in their vainglory. 


Cireling the formal paths of childhood 
So he shall wander from life to life 
Beset by his own mortality. 


PAUL LA COUR 


the most European of modern Danish 
poets, started as a painter in France. 
When he returned to Copenhagen, his 
reputation grew steadily with ten 
volumes of poetry, art criticism, and 
translations from Baudelaire, Camus, 
Giraudoux, Anouilh, Lorca. In the 
thirties and forties he was a pioneering 
and central figure in Danish poetry and 
poetic criticism. 


NOW | GO 


Now I go into the stone, 

soon I am mountain and frost; 
if I cannot open my depths 

then I must become a lock. 

Yet the mountains may crack, 
yet the locks may spring, 

the stone raise its dreaming eye 
and marvelously break into song. 
If I ean go through the eliff, 
forget my unrest in the dark, 
await my stone’s life to the end, 
then my lock will spring wide; 
then naked in the grass 

I will return transformed; 

then it is I come anonymous; 
then my hand becomes a wing; 
then I am the mute word, 

the hovering silence, innocence, 
stream of unknowing; 

then my river is in. 
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SOPHUS CLAUSSEN’S DEATHMASK 


His beautiful large head like a sun, 

heavy and full, flame-crowned by the hair, 
eradled calmly on the massive neck, 

so earthy and intimate on its base, 

sedate, though placed impatiently among us— 
how immensely warming it was to see, 

with features that bit with roughshod sorcery, 
with eye and mouth sprung wide 

by the insatiable sweet fury of his calling 
and its forever provoked foreboding of snow. 


Who will forget him that in youth has seen 
his brow knot itself when fire and spirit 
seized the lips one stared upon; 

when spirits of the song hummed within 
and wished release and jubilantly went 
to the aid of his beautiful sin-drenched life. 
Then his aspect grew like a falcon’s, 
songbird and scourge joined in one name, 
while his gaze widened and observed. 


Now that candle is burned down. His vision 
of new magnanimous springs turned ash 
when life took her lips away from his 

and no more blew his fire on the wind. 

The hearth is out and cold and bare. 

But like a bee-swarm still around his brow 
hang the songs his mind had harbored. 

A winter’s hive, but in that hive’s form 
you sense a summer storm of crystal wings 
and like a hint of distant roots you glimpse 
his being, 

the great mysterious herald of the spring. 


Translated by Rolf Fielde 


elde 


SO-WOL KIM 


was born in Korea, in 1903. He studied 
in Seoul and Tokyo. He tried to live by 
poetry, tried commerce, journalism, 
moneylending, drink, opium ... After 
struggles and humiliations, he went to 
his wife’s village at the northern tip of 
Korea where he spent his last ten years, 
and there committed suicide in 1938. 
These poems were taken from _ his 
Selected Poems, published by Sung 
Moon Gak, Seoul, with the permission 
of the translator. 


’D A FEELING 


I thought you’d come today, 

But you haven't. 

I’d a feeling that 

You’d come today. 

But the sun has already set, it’s getting dark. 


A LUMP OF SORROW 


I squat and burn incense, 

Feeling a small lump of sorrow in my heart. 
Rain drops twinkle under the new moon 
And I feel a small lump of sorrow in my heart. 


THE SWALLOW 


Even the swallow flying in the air 
Has a place to return! 
How can I be merry? 


THE GREAT WALL 


Night after night, 

All through the night 

I build and break down 
The Great Wall. 


Translated by Dong Sung Kim 
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PAULUS ‘‘SILENTIARIUS”’ 


is remembered in the Greek An- 
thology, with 80 erotic and panygeric 
epigrams. His verse description of the 
church of St. Sophia, recited at its se- 
cond dedication in 562, when Paulus 
flourished, is important for the history 
of sixth-century Byzantine art. This 
poem appears in the current Bantam 
anthology of world love poetry. 


PURITY 


Beautiful girl, let us cast off these garments. 

Let naked limbs be knotted with naked limbs 
So that no space is left between. 

To me the thin tissue you wear is strong 

Like Semiramis’ great wall of Babylon. 

Let us press breast against breast, mouth into mouth, 
And plunge the rest into silence. 
I cannot bear trivial chatter. 


ASKLEPIADES 


of Samos lived about 270 B.C. Friend 
of Theocritus, convivial epigrammatist, 
love lyricist, this poet is preserved for 
us in the Greek Anthology. 


SNOW IN SUMMER 


Snow in summer on a dry tongue 
is sweet, 

And after winter sweet for the sailor 
to see the spring stars, 

But sweetest when one cloak shelters 
two lovers, 

And Kypris is praised. 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 
with the assistance of William MeCulloh 
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KONSTANTINOS KAVAFIS 


born in 1863 in Alexandria, where his 
parents had migrated from Constantino- 
ple some twenty years earlier, was edu- 
cated in England and returned to his 
native city to work as a civil servant 
for the Egyptian government. Kavafis, 
who died in 1933, has been translated 
into English and most European lan- 
guages. 


HE SWEARS 


He swears every so often to start a better life 
But when night comes with its own counsels, 

Its compromises and promises; 

But when night comes with its own compulsion 
Of the body that wants and demands, 

He returns, lost, to the same fatal joy. 


FROM NINE O’CLOCK 


Half-past twelve. Time passes quickly. 

Since nine when I lighted my lamp 

And sat here, I sat without reading, 
Without speaking. With whom should I speak 
Alone in this desolate house? 


ist, e The image of my young body 
ae From nine when I lighted the lamp 
Came and found and reminded me 
Of closed aromatic rooms 
And former pleasures. What daring pleasures! 
It also brought before my eyes 
Streets now unfamiliar, 
Noisy cabarets that have disappeared 
And theaters and cafes that once were. 


The image of my young body 

Came and brought the sad things too, 
Family sorrows, partings, the family dead, 
Their feelings I so slightly esteemed. 


Half-past twelve. How the hours pass. 
illoh Half-past twelve. How the years have gone! 
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ODYSSEUS ELYTIS 


was born in Crete in 1912. He wrote 
Orientations (1941), The First Sun 
(1943), and a 1959 volume of verse, as 
well as many articles on the surrealist 
movement, 


from THE FIRST SUN 


The garden entered the sea 

Like a peninsula of deep carnation 
Your hand departed with the water 
To make the pelagos a wedding bed 
Your hand opened the firmament 


Angels with eleven swords 
Floated next to your name 
Ripping the flowering wave 
The East wind collapsed the sails 
White on the staccato surf 


With white rose thorns 

You sewed ribbons of patience 
For the hair of your hilly love 
You said: the comber of light 
Has roots in the good-time earth 


Thief, arrow, scandal of your laughter 
O grandchild of ancient sunlight 

You disturbed the rootlets of trees 

You opened the veins of water 

You thrashed the cricket of oblivion 


Or with prodigal violins at night 
Inside the half-ruined windmill 
You spoke secretly to a sorceress 
In your bosom you hid a grace 
Which was of the moon 


Moonlight here, moonlight there 

An enigma read by the sea 

For you alone 

The garden entered the sea 

Like a peninsula of deep carnation. 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 


REVEL DENNEY 


professor of Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1953, has con- 
tributed many articles and chapters on 
American culture to magazines and 
books; collaborated with David Riesman 
in The Lonely Crowd. He was the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets choice for 1939 
with his Connecticut River, and a Gug- 
genheim fellow in 1941. 


MEMORANDUM TO BOETHIUS 


When your prose climbed up the mountain, your poems 
were a rest on the way; but the poems were the first 
to the top. 


You thought to say all you meant in the form of an 
interview ; but an interview is itself the sign of 
a cleavage. 


Those reasonings of yours were violent hands on 
your knowledge, killing it as they formed it. 


A clockwork, eybernetic watchman, dressed for 
duty as a guardsman and accompanied by the drums 
and trumpetings of an imaginary band would not be 
so problematic as the grand march of your deductive 
considerations into the pulse of the dark. 


The long habit of discussion makes us argue even 
with death. 


If what we are and imagine grew like an oak tree 

in the Berkshires, and fell with aged weather and 
the rot, all in one piece, the autumns would not 
strike us with indifference, Indian Summers that lie. 


The most agonizing gift of self, made up of dying 
minutes and measured to the living inch, is the 
sometime need to be nothing at all, or at least 

one never something again. 
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You may have known that the orientals saw a fallacy 
in extension and a hurt in growing; 

but even if you had, you would not have 

made their answer: Absence, Absence. 


Yet it was not theirs. They had given up being 
proprietors. 


Your Roman thoughts would not begin the death 
of time when young; you wished to challenge the 
passage, the recurrence, the return. 


Haunted by connection, your restless obligation. 


When the world is setting, the merest plan for a 
sandwich is a grievous contradiction. 


You see from some particle of futurity that 
shines among the stars of our winter twilight 
your planetary home, already alight, and 
beginning to burn. 


But if not now, then; and if not then or now, 
some other time. 


It used to seem that the rest of the cosmos was flaming, 
like a fortress being poured of iron; it does not seem so now. 


When the ice of the face of space went off one way, 
the pace of time went off in another; it 
made it impossible for hands to touch themselves. 


Outlook is in our forehead : seas in which even the 
chemicals may grow to such a forgetfulness that dragons 
might be born again. 
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We have found a dozen zodiaes and several new fangled 
geometries, each of which would tongue-tie the author of an 
almagest and amaze a hewer of henges. Yet our 

thoughts seem sometimes like the poles of 

shamans, bearing blank pennons of silk to wave on them, 
on the edge of a wilderness, without a living witness. 


Ask the mere posts of fences and the smooth skulls 
of the newel-posts of all the stairs we are 
ascending; their rubbings are records, their 
seratches are alphabets. 


A tranquillizer from time—it will make a dust-heap 
of your pyramid of perfectionism. 


Yet even when glass-long and aluminum temples of 
other ones have forgotten their builders, you may 
survive in another galaxy as more than a mere 
exhibit in another circus of logic. 


A round-trip twinkle goes out into space, but what it 
looks for moves too fast. The question has only two 
choices. To come back answered. To be answered, and 
not get back. 


But where darkness and light are not, they have 
invented another difference! 


As for the understanding of it, what man ean give it 
to another? 


Of you and me it might be said: I came to see you 
in your prison, and was delayed there myself. 
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LADY WHO KNEW A WATERFALL, IN TRINIDAD 


It was better to see the lady than the waterfall she spoke of 

Down in Trinidad the island. Though that waterfall be 
beautiful 

With the cloud that it is drinking through the greenery of the 
highland, 

It was better to see the lady and to hear what she was thinking 

Of the waterfall we never saw. The chance is that the water, 

From a ledge, with birds about it, in the sereenery of that forest, 

With its foils of vines around it, had a voice not sweet as hers 
was 

And a dress not swirled as precious. I would pass the Orinoco 

For a tea with her at tennis, so why not a little cataract in 
Trinidad? 

It is true that girls are brighter near the water, since their 
likeness 

Makes the water like the woman and the woman like the curtsy 
of the stream 

In the living of the dream; but T saw her in the water if not 
near it, 

And her gold could so endear it, as the surf came up around her, 

That I did not need the waterfall. It was better, thinking of it. 

That the rain should rise to meet her with a comber falling 
upward 

Just to reach her, than that any stream should crystal at her 
feet ; 

Moreover, it is true that 

Crusoe islands, 

With their deities of clouds at morning harbors, in their 
banquets, 

That turn on longest couches where they lie, to drink the 
beakers 

Of the trade wind on that sea, should have their trees to dew 
them as they rise, 

And runnels then to water them, and further down the 

mountainside 


REUEL DENNEY — ROBERT CHEELEY 


The flash of water chiffon in the groves, just to sweeten plains 
of cane, 

And true that the skins of ladies in that climate gain by rain, 

As I observed; yet the water of the heavens that is funneled 
to the sea 

Past the flame bud of the tree, was all written in a dance she 
danced with me. 

It was better at Maraccas, where the salt was, to be swimmers 

In the schedules of the joining, and the tables of the separating 
sea. 

Doubtless through time her beauty falls like water made more 
wonder 

In a waterfall with no one there to praise; yet she ascends 
my days. 


ROBERT CREELEY 


a native of New England, he has in his 
thirty-three years published a book of 
stories The Gold Diggers, five books of 
poetry. of which The Whip (1957) was 
a selection, and A Form of Women 
(1959); taught at Black Mountain Col- 
lege whose review he edited; lived in 
the Southwest, France, Spain, and now 
Guatemala, where, himself a father of 
four daughters, he is tutoring children 
on a coffee ranch; appeared in Accent, 
Evergreen, Kenyon, Origin, Poetry etc. 
He is to be included in the Grove Press 
anthology New American Poetry 1945- 
1960. 


THE HANDS 


Take the hands 
off of 

it and throw 
them so that 
they re- 

occur, else- 
where on 

some other 
woman. 
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LADY IN BLACK 


The mental picture which the 
lady in black if she be 
coming, or going, 

offered by the occasion 


to the church, behind the 
black car, lately 

stepped out of, and 

her dress 


falls, lets 

all eyes as if 
people were 
looking 


see 
her still 

an attitude 
perplexing. 


AFTER MALLARME 


Stone, 

like stillness, 
around you my 
mind sits, it is 


a proper form 
for 

it, like 

stone, like 


compression itself, 
fixed fast, 

grey, 

without a sound. 


ROBERT CREELEY — DENISE LEVERTOV 
THE EYE 


Moon 
and clouds, will 
we drift 


higher 
than that we 
look at, 


moon’s and 
mind’s 
eye. 


DENISE LEVERTOV 


who was born and grew up in England, 
came to the United States in 1948 and 
is now a citizen of this country. She 
lives in New York with her husband, 
writer Mitchell Goodman, and their ten- 
year-old son. Her latest book, publish- 
ed by New Directions, is With Eyes at 
the Back of Our Heads. 


THE DEPTHS 


When the white fog burns off, 

the abyss of everlasting light 

is revealed. The last cobwebs 

of fog in the 

black firtrees are flakes 

of white ash in the world’s hearth. 


Cold of the sea is counterpart 
to this great fire. Plunging 

out of the burning cold of ocean 
we enter an ocean of intense 
noon. Sacred salt 

sparkles on our bodies. 


After mist has wrapped us again 
in fine wool, may the taste of salt 
recall to us the great depths about us. 
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EDWIN HONIG 


whose long sequence “The 


appeared in Chelsea Six, teaches at 
Brown University and is the author of 
two books of poems and two of critic- 
ism. Work in progress: verse transla- 


tions of Calderén’s plays. 
HEAVEN AGAIN 


And if, as if by agreement, 
all should mistake for sleep’s 
commonwealth the base and shiftless 


poverty, gray morning 
will dun each separable, house, 
toadstools outside, high as oaks, 


will brace an infinite sky, 
till someone’s savorless lips, 
opening slowly, slow 


as a bubbling heart, will move 
simply in order to move 
in the stillness which nothing can move 


(all stone, up-ended, opaque, 
a spatial museum of perilous 
weight with things left dead 


in their promise one morning when no one 
awoke, and the world in its squander 
of sleep expired : each fallen 


and fixed in his urge to the huge. 
continuous dream becoming 
an angel of stone) till wetting 


his lips, someone happens 
to wake to the lie just 
disappearing soft as the mist 


disappears from the old cobblestone 
paving down in the old 
broken down neighborhood. 
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DONALD SCHENKER 


has published in magazines out west and 
in The Nation. He is married to a red- 
head, has one and a half children, and 
is fighting for time and poems. 


TRANSFIGURATION IN THE DESERT 


Mexico, 1957 
‘‘At the dead center of a boundless plain 
Does our way end?... ’’ Edwin Muir 
Variations on a Tome Theme 


Fixed abruptly by the ascension 
of noon, pinpoint, 
above this ancient sea, 


not even dry roots 
I drive shallowly in the sand 
claim for me this spot I stand on. 


Nor can one step outward in escape 
to any circumference of horizons 
bring me to a landscape of night and water. 


Drenched with light, I cast 
not the least shadow 
my parched height may drink. 


Only an unreal bird, 
circling high 
around the sun, sees, 


thirsts, waits. 
On a flood of noon 
my body rises on rising light. 


Above the desert floor, 


the instant the shadow is cast, 
I descend. 
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SYLVIA PLATH 


was born in Boston in 1932 and educat- 
ed at Smith College and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Her poems have appeared in 
Harper’s, Atlantic, New Yorker, Nation, 
Sewanee Review, Partisan Review and are 
scheduled to appear in Hudson Review 
and Kenyon Review. She is now living 
in England. 


THE BEGGARS 


Nightfall, cold eye—neither disheartens 
These goatish tragedians who 
Hawk misfortune like figs and chickens 


And, plaintiff against each day, decry 
Nature’s partial, haphazard thumb, 
Under white wall and Moorish window 


Grief’s honest grimace, debased by time, 
Caricatures itself and thrives 
On the coins of pity. At random 


A beggar stops among eggs and loaves, 
Props a leg-stump upon a crutch, 
Jiggles his tin cup at the goodwives. 


By lack and loss these beggars encroach 
On spirits tenderer than theirs, 
Suffering-toughened beyond the fetch 


Of finest conscience. 

Nightfall obscures 
The bay’s sheer, extravagant blue, 
White house and almond grove. The beggars 


Outlast their evilest star, wryly 
And with a perfidious verve 
Baffle the dark, the pitying eye. 
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THE EYE-MOTE 


Blameless as daylight I stood looking 

At a field of horses, necks bent, manes blown, 
Tails streaming against the green 

Backdrop of sycamores. Sun was striking 
White chapel pinnacles over the roofs, 
Holding the horses, the clouds, the leaves 


Steadily rooted though they were all flowing 
Away to the left like reeds in a sea 

When the splinter flew in and stuck my eye, 
Needling it dark. Then I was seeing 

A melding of shapes in a hot rain. 

Horses warped on the altering green, 


Outlandish as double-humped camels or unicorns, 
Grazing at the margins of a bad monochrome, 
Beasts of oasis, a better time. 

Abrading my lid, the small grain burns: 

Red cinder around which I myself, 

Horses, planets and spires revolve. 


Neither tears nor the easing flush 

Of eyebaths can unseat the speck : 

It sticks, and it has stuck a week. 

I wear the present itch for flesh, 
Blind to what will be and what was. 
I dream that I am Oedipus. 


What I want back is what I was 
Before the bed, before the knife, 
Before the brooch-pin and the salve 
Fixed me in this parenthesis; 
Horses fluent in the wind, 

A place, a time gone out of mind. 








NEIL WEISS 


has published Changes of Garments 
(Indiana University Press) and has a 
second volume Origin of a Design, whose 
long title poem will appear in Botteghe 
Oscure, ready for publication. He has 
appeared in many magazines. 


THE MITTEN 


Listen for the crash 

of brilliant stuttering isinglass. 
The cold is a block 

of thickened sparkle. 

When we stroll we wade 

in a filled in hollow. 

Speary arms holding up the stars, 
suddenly there’s a booming 

from our willow. 

Face back to the sky, 

flakes burst in the eye. 

One snowflake for a friend, 

I follow one over and over again. 
Then see there are no fingers 

in the glove I’m putting on. 
Nothing breaks the solid cold 
except thin powdery snow. 

How to go through a candle flame 
like a feather 

and leave only spine and bone 
and be alone. 

But something fumbles nothing 
and you are born. 

I see I am sworn 

to wear this very mitten. 
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THREE DEATHS 
Hart Crane 


Diving from the Orizaba 
into the wake of phosphor, 
he felt fine, 

the element of his poem. 


Body burst through the ring 
that kept it whole, 

the wavering filaments 
dissolving Atlantis. 


Innocence is radical, 
never its own design. 
His parents beat him 
with their lives. 


He came back with wine, 
then the sea way down, 
then the sky 

above the shotsilk nebulae. 


W. B. Yeats 


Citizen here, 
not a visitor, 
he dropped the fainting air. 


A struck match showed 

the blue-white hair, 

the profile with a bird inside, 
the face stamped in clay 

by an angry horse. 
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Patiently he worked the grain 
of the dark 

till a beast rose in the way, 
another Troy, 

then beat his rage 

to hardest flecks of froth, died 
and went straight to the void. 


Wallace Stevens 


He left in the middle of summer, 
when insects were humming a tune, 
climbed the pine tree bower 

where I hung on a tune, 

hung above me in the air, 

like an eclipse of the sun, 

a round dark center fringed 

with explicable fire, 

the kind we learned from him— 
then dissolved to sailing motes, 
and flutes and oboes flashed, 

and curling horns and brass, 
released the syllable, 

the iris of the bubble. 


CAFFE CINO 
31 Cornelia Street (off 4th St., at 6th Ave) 
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RICHARD EBERHART 


currently Consultant in Poetry to the 
Library of Congress, was appointed by 
President Eisenhower to the Advisory 
Committee of the National Cultural 
Center planned for Washington, D.C. 


IVES 


Charles Ives, I have heard 
The magic of your music, 
Flowing day-long evanescent 
And brilliant-scintillant 


And I have whelmed in that 
Many a day-dream puissant 
Where your lithe-deft energies 
Met mine in gayeties sent 


Thanks to time this-ward 
Fuming with deep pleasantries, 
The bounding shifts and carols 
Of the perfidious seas, 


O Charles of the eccentricities, 
American to the whimsy, blazoning 
Our beliefs, fictive absolutist, 

You engender profundities, 


For, sitting to your portrait, 
As the world goes winning and sailing, 


I am a sage and lively trial, 
Nature breeds and teems the while. 


, is 
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JOSE GARCIA VILLA 


has published Have Come, Am Here; 
Volume Two; and in 1958 Selected 
Poems and New, with an introduction by 
Dame Edith Sitwell. For this he re- 
ceived the Shelley Memorial Award 
given by the Poetry Society of America. 


MARK VAN DOREN 


Gun-sight. Sun, at, your, gun-sight. You, 
Who, hail, the, hazards, of, 
Light. — You, strike, all, 


My, eyes. Make, self-salt, install — as, 
With, your, gentles, you, 
Graze, eternals, into, 


Actuals, of, sunlight! And, what’s, mere, world, 


Pulleyed, is, ah! to, the, 
Impeccable, arson, of, sun. 
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GLAUCO CAMBON 


who had an article on Nobel Prize win- 
ner Quasimodo in Chelsea Six, is a bilin- 
gual critic and lecturer, presently at the 
University of Michigan. 


Emily Dickinson: Poesie, a cura di Guido Errante. 2 vols. 
Milano: Mondadori, 1959. 


ITALY has been, in the last few decades, very hospitable to 
foreign poetry, and the commendable custom of publishing an- 
thologies or individual collections of verse with texts and trans- 
lation has enabled many lovers of the art there to follow the 
best of internationally known creative efforts. American poetry 
in particular has enjoyed an unprecedented degree. of popularity, 
with essays and translations multiplying from year to year, so 
that in the decade ending in 1959 no less than five anthologies 
of it have appeared, done by Baldini, Izzo, Rizzardi, and Sanesi. 
And among American poets, Emily Dickinson has heen attracting 
the attention of a growing number of writers since Emilio 
Ceechi’s and Mario Praz’ pioneering work dating from the 
Thirties. 

This roster of Italian Dickinsonians may be found in the 
bibliography that Professor Guido Errante, (brother of the late 
Germanist and translator Vincenzo Errante), of The City Col- 
lege of New York, has included in the exhaustive preface to his 
bilingual selection of Emily’s verse, published in 1959 by Mon- 
dadori in its famous ‘‘Specchio’’ collection. Rather than a 
second edition, these two volumes represent a new work which 
the publication of Thomas Johnson’s philological enterprise 
made necessary, because Mr. Errante’s 1956 one-volume first 
edition was based on the highly dubious, unrestored texts of the 
then current Hampson-Bianchi book. Now he has doubled the 
number of poems to a good third of the 1,755 pieces to be found 
in the three volumes of Johnson’s 1955 Harvard edition. A\l- 
though omitting the poem by poem chronological numeration 
established by Johnson but indicating it sectionally, Errante 
has used his English texts, thank God, and to help the Italian 
reader has added footnotes, with abundant reference to John- 
son’s textual and interpretative work. Errante is a very con- 
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scientious scholar, and this fact was unanimously recognized by 
the Italian reviewers who otherwise had reservations to make 
about his way of translating Dickinson’s metallically vibrant 
poetry. Even if some of them may retain a few objections, they 
will certainly admit that the revised work is a stride forward. 

In 1956 Errante took the resolute stand that what mattered 
in Emily’s verse for the translator was its ‘‘closed’’ form, the 
prevalent quatrain derived from church hymnals, and he pro- 
ceeded accordingly to give us a ‘‘rounded-out’’ Dickinson in 
rather resonant, if clever, corresponding meters. Despite the 
philological soundness of his premise, however, this approach 
condemned him to forfeit much of what makes the intense qua- 
lity of Emily’s poetry: her unique diction. And the Italians 
resented this because, in their modern tradition, they had pre- 
cedents like Eugenio Montale or Giuseppe Ungaretti, poets who 
stake so much on the liberated word rather than on its con- 
ventional frames. (Montale himself, by the way, has included 
a noteworthy translation of one Dickinson poem in his Quaderno 
di traduzioni; and Ungaretti, with his scarified diction, very 
often sounds Dickinsonian even though he is not indebted to 
her.) Now, taking these criticisms into account, Errante has 
striven to disengage his versions from the burdensome formalism 
of absolute metrics, focussing more on the phenomena of diction 
itself, as the long critical introduction also shows. This en- 
riched preface will be very useful, especially to Italian readers; 
it is honest, sensitive, and well-informed. The only exception 
one might take to it is the deferential bow to Johnson’s anti- 
modernistic intepretation of Emily’s poetry, which clashes with 
the (for us) justified recognition that she anticipated the best of 
contemporary experiments in English and American verse. But 
Errante is so deeply obliged to Johnson that he prefers the way 
of courtesy to that of open conflict on this particular score. 
The new translations do mark a decided improvement, despite 
the presence of some residual heaviness or unwanted sonority ; 
and perhaps some further revision might be in order. (Mr. 
Errante himself anticipates this in his pencilled emendations 
on our copy.) 
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The short space allotted to this review makes it impossible 
to discuss his work in detail, and, besides, bilingual readers can 
judge it for themselves from the examples in this issue. Every- 
one knows how untranslatable poetry is in itself, but the now 
commonplace admission of so basic a handicap will never stop 
devoted lovers of the art from trying to transplant it from one 
language to another. At the worst, such attempts serve to 
awaken interest in foreign poets; at their best, they contribute 
to a renewal of poetical language. Between the inept and the 
creative translation, there is a middle area of schoiarly com- 
petence, of semantic fidelity ; and Mr. Errante’s new endeavor, 
thanks to his gentlemanly acceptance of criticism, quite often 
moves from that middle area of achievement towards the higher 
one of subtler precision. 








EMILY DICKINSON 


I did not reach Thee 

But my feet slip nearer every day 
Three Rivers and a Hill to cross 
One Desert and a Sea 

I shall not count the journey one 
When I am telling thee 


Two deserts but the Year is cold 
So that will help the sand 

one desert crossed— 

The second one 

Will feel as cool as land 

Sahara is too little price 

To pay for thy Right hand 


The Sea comes last—Step merry feet 
So short we have to go 

To play together we are prone 

‘But we must labor now 

The last shall be the lightest load 
That we have had to draw 


The Sun goes crooked— 

That is Night 

Before he makes the bend 

We must have passed the Middle Sea 
Almost we wish the End 

Were further off 

Too great it seems 

So near the Whole to stand 


We step like Plush 

We stand like snow 

The waters murmur new 

Three rivers and the Hill are passed 
Two deserts and the sea! 

Now Death usurps my Premium 

And gets the look at Thee— 


* 
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GUIDO ERRANTE 


Non Ti raggiunsi 

Ma i miei piedi sdrucciolano 

Ogni giorno pid vicino 

Tre Fiumi e una Collina da passare 
Un Deserto e il Mare 


Non sembrera ch’é stato un viaggio quando 


Dird del viaggio a te 


Due deserti ma 1’Anno é freddo dunque 
Aiutera la sabbia 

Un deserto attraversato— 

E l’altro parra fresco come terra 

Tl Sahara é un prezzo basso da pagare 
Per la tua Destra mano 


Ultimo viene il Mare— 

Allegri piedi andate 

La strada é cosi breve 

Che noi ci sentiremmo di giocare 
Ma ora dobbiamo affaticarci 
L’ultimo carico sara il pif lieve 
Che avremo dovuto trascinare 


Il Sole fa un areo 

E dunque Notte e prima 

Che chiuda la sua curva 

Dobbiamo aver passato il Mare in Mezzo 
Vorremmo quasi che la Fine fosse 

Pid oltre lontana 

Troppo immenso sembra stare 

Cosi presso all’Intero 


Camminiamo come felpa 

Stiamo fermi come neve 

Mormorii di acque nuove 

Tre fiumi e la Collina 

Due deserti e il mare attraversati ! 
Ora é la morte che mi usurpa il premio 
E guarda Te — 
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O Shadow on the Grass! 

Art thou a Step or not? 

Go make thee fair, my Candidate— 
My nominated Heart! 

Oh Shadow on the Grass! 

While I delayed to dress 

Some other thou did’st consecrate— 
Oh unelected Face! 


* 


"Twas just this time, last year, I died. 
I know I heard the Corn, 

When I was carried by the Farms— 
It had the Tassels on— 


I thought how yellow it would look— 
When Richard went to mill— 

And then, I wanted to get out, 

But something held my will. 


I thought just how Red—Apples wedged 
The Stubble’s joints between— 

And Carts went stooping round the fields 
To take the Pumpkins in— 


I wondered which would miss me, least, 
And when Thanksgiving, came, 

If Father’d multiply the plates— 

To make an even Sum— 


And would it blur the Christmas glee 
My Stocking hang too high 

For any Santa Claus to reach 

The Altitude of me— 


But this sort, grieved myself, 

And so, I thought the other way, 
How just this time, some perfect year— 
Themself, should come to me— 


* 








GUIDO ERRANTE 


Oh ombra su per l|’erba! 

Sei tu un passo o no? 

Mio candidato, va a farti bello, 
Mio designato cuore! 

Oh ombra su per |’erba! 
Mentre io indugiavo a vestirmi, 
Tu un altro hai consacrato !— 
Oh viso non eletto! 


* 


Fu proprio a quest’ora che morii, 
Un anno fa—So che il grantureo udii 
Mentre mi trasportavano pei campi— 
Aveva messo il suo pennacchio gia. 


Pensavo: dovra essere ben giallo 
Quando Riccardo se ne andra al mulino. 
Allora volli uscire, ma qualeosa 
Trattenne il mio volere. 


Pensavo proprio alle mele rosse, 
Come sforzano i solchi tra le stoppie— 
Alle earriuole sparse per i prati, 

Che si chinano a cogliere le zucche. 


Mi domandai: chi meno di tutti 

Mi piangera? nel giorno in cui si rende 
Grazie al Signore, aggiungera mio padre 
Un piatto, perché il numero torni? 


E non sara la mensa un poco triste 

Se la mia calza é appesa troppo in alto, 
E non potra neppur Babbo Natale 
Raggiunger |’altitudine di me? 


Ma tale idea mi afflisse—ed allora 
Pensai nell’altro—senso—come proprio 
A quest’ora, in un perfetto anno, 
Verrebbero loro da—me— 
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EMILY DICKINSON 


Don’t put up my Thread and Needle— 
T’ll begin to Sow 

When the Birds begin to whistle— 
Better Stitches—so— 


These were bent—my sight got crooked-— 
When my mind—is plain 

I'll do seams—a Queen’s endeavor 
Would not blush to own— 


Hems—too fine for Lady’s tracing 
To the sightless Knot— 

Tucks—of dainty interspersion— 
Like a dotted Dot— 


Leave my Needle in the furrow 
Where I put it down— 

I can make the zigzag stitches 
Straight—when I am strong— 


Till then—dreaming I am sowing 
Fetch the seam I missed— 
Closer—so I—at my sleeping— 
Still surmise I stitch— 


* 


Let down the Bars, Oh Death— 
The tired Flocks come in 
Whose bleating ceases to repeat 
Whose wandering is done— 


Thine is the stillest night 

Thine tha-securest Fold 

Too near Thou are for seeking Thee 
Too tender, to be told. 


* 





GUIDO ERRANTE 


Non riporre, ti prego, il filo e l’ago, 
Perché voglio riprendere a cucire 
Non appena gli uccelli fischieranno; 
Migliori punti—allora. 


Questi eran sghembi—torbida la vista— 
Ma quando tornera sana la mente 
Dard punti che anche una regina 
Non potrebbe arrossire d’aver dati. 


Orli troppo sottili perché possa 

La dama indovinarne il tenue nodo; 
Pieghe minute, nitide e intersperse— 
Come punti su punti. 


Lascia |’ago, ti prego, nella trama, 
Dov’era quando io la posi gif— 
Faro dritti i punti sghembi 

Non appena saré forte. 


Fino allora, sognando tu ch’io eucio, 
Proprio quei punti portami vicino 
Che non ho dati—e a me pure parra 
Cosi, mentre che dormo, di cucire. 


* 


Lascia cadere le tue sbarre, 0 morte— 
Le stanche greggi entrano, 

Il cui belare cessa di ripetersi 

Tl cui vagare é vélto— 


Tua é la notte pid tranquilla e tuo 
Il pid sicuro ovile— 

Tu sei troppo vicina per cercarti— 
Troppo tenera sei, per la parola. 





* 
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A Drunkard cannot meet a Cork 
Without a Revery— 

And so encountering a Fly 
This January Day 

Jamaicas of remembrance stir 
That send me reeling in— 

The moderate drinker of Delight 
Does not deserve the spring— 
Of juleps, part are in the Jug 
And more are in the joy— 
Your connoisseur in Liquors 
Consults the Bumble Bee— 


* 


To my quick ear the Leaves—conferred— 
The Bushes—they were Bells— 

I could not find a Privacy 

From Nature’s sentinels— 


In Cave if I presumed to hide 
The Walls—begun to tell— 
Creation seemed a mighty Crack— 
To make me visible— 


* 


As if the Sea should part 

And show a further Sea— 

And that—a further—and the Three 
But a presumption be— 


Of Periods of Seas— 
Unvisited by Shores— 
Themselves the Verge of Seas to be— 
Eternity—is Those— 


* 
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Il beone non pud incontrare un sughero 
Senza sognare— 

Ed io, che proprio oggi, di gennaio, 
Ho ineontrato una mosca, 

Mi sento le vertigini al ricordo 

Di lontane Giamaiche— 

Il pareo bevitore dell’ ebbrezza 

Non é degno dell’aprile— 

Nella fiasea ¢’é un poco d’elisire, 

Ce n’é molto—nel tripudio— 

Il buon conoscitore di liquori 
Consulta il calabrone— 


* 


Il mio attento orecchio 

Le foglie stimolavano— 

I cespugli erano squilli— 

Riparo mai non m’ebbi dalle scélte 
Della natura. 


E se mi nascondevo in una grotta, 
Parlavano le mura— 

Per fare me visibile 

Non sembrava il mondo essere 
Che una portentosa fenditura. 


* 


Come se il mare aprendosi mostrasse 
Un altro mare— 

E questo—un altro ancora—ed i tre 
Non fossero che il presagio 


Di eicli d’altri mari 
Non toechi dalle rive—loro stessi 


La sponda dei mari che saranno— 
L’eternita—é quelli— 


* 








ITALO CALVINO 


born in, 1923, has written four novels, 

’ one of which was published last year by 
Random House as The Baron in the 
Trees. His recreation of fables from the 
dialects of Italy was brought out in 
America by The Orion Press in the same 
year. Calvino’s works have been trans- 
lated into many languages. This short 
story, printed here in English for the 
first time with the kind permission of 
the author, comes from / racconti which 
was issued by Einaudi and received the 
Bagutta Prize for 1959. 


THE MARRIED COUPLE 


ARTURO MASSOLARI, factory hand, was working the night 
shift that ended at six. It was a long way home for him, and 
he made the trip by bicycle in good weather, by streetear in the 
eold and rainy months. He would get home between 4 quarter 
to and seven o’clock, that is sometimes just before sometimes 
just after his wife Elide’s alarm rang. 

Often the two sounds, the alarm and his entering step min- 
gled in Elide’s mind, overtaking her in the depths of her sleep, 
that tight early morning sleep she tried hard to pack another 
few seconds into—her face sunk in the pillow. Then she pulled 
up out of bed with a wrench and already threaded her arms 
blindly into her robe, her hair over her eyes. That’s how she 
appeared in the kitchen where Arturo was dragging the empty 
containers out of the bag he carried to work with him: the 
lunchbox, the thermos bottle, putting them all in the sink. He’d 
already lit the kitchen stove and set the coffee on. As he looked 
at her, Elide had the impulse to pass her hand along her hair, 
open her eyes wide, with effort, as if each time she were a bit 
ashamed of this first image her homecoming husband got of her, 
always disheveled like this, her face half dazed. When two 
people have slept together, it’s different, both find themselves 
emerging mornings from the same sleep, both start even. 

Sometimes on the other hand it was he who’d walk into the 
bedroom to rouse her with a tiny cup of coffee, a minute before 
the alarm went off; then everything was more natural, the 
grimace to come up out of sleep assumed a kind of lazy sweet- 
ness, the naked arms that lifted to stretch ended clasped around 
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his neck. They would embrace. Arturo wore his big rain- 
jacket; feeling it close she could tell by its wetness or coldness 
what the weather was: mist or rain or snow. Just the same she 
asked him—‘‘ What’s the weather like?’’—and he would go into 
his usual grumbling, half-ironic, reviewing all the vexations he’d 
had, starting from the end: the bike ride, the weather he ran 
into on leaving the plant, how changed from the evening before, 


the bickerings at work, the rumors which spread through his 
section, and so on. 


Always at that hour, their place was barely heated, still 
Elide stripped to the skin, shuddering, and washed in the little 
bathroom. He followed her, more composed, and undressed and 
washed too, slowly, sloughing off the grease and dust of the shop. 
Both standing like that around the same washbasin, half naked, 
a little numbed, shoving now and then, grabbing the soap from 
each other’s hands, and the toothpaste, and keeping up the same 
small talk they had a need for, this was the moment of con- 
fidences, and maybe sometimes helping scrub each other’s back, a 
earess would slip in, and then they’d find themselves hugging. 

But all at once Elide: ‘‘God! what’s the time now!’’ And 
she ran to pull her garters on, her skirt, all of it in a rush and 
on her feet and already her hairbrush going hard. her face 
thrust at the dresser mirror, the pins clamped between her lips. 
Arturo, back of her, would light a cigarette and stand looking 
at her, smoking, and all this time he seemed embarrassed to 
have to hang about doing nothing. Elide was ready now, slipped 
on her coat in the corridor, they kissed, she opened the door and 
now he could hear her running down the stairs. 


Arturo was alone. He followed the tick of Elide’s heels on 
the stairs, and when he no longer heard her, he followed her 
with his thoughts, that quick trot across the courtyard, out the 
gate, along the sidewalk, up to the streetcar stop. But he heard 
the car squeal to a stop all right, and the thud of the treadle 
under each person who jumped up on it. ‘‘There, she made it,”’ 
he figured, and he saw his wife clinging in the thick of the 
crowd of workers, all spruced up, that bore her off to the factory 
like every day. He quashed his cigarette stub, closed the win- 
dow shutters, it turned dark, he got into bed. 
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The bed was just as Elide left it when she woke, but Arturo’s 
side was almost untouched, as if it had just been made. He lay 
down in his own place, comfortably, but soon he stretched one 
leg out to where his wife’s body heat still kept, then he thrust 
out his other leg, and so little by little shifted himself altogether 
to Elide’s half of the bed, in that shell of warmth that still 
preserved the shape of her body, and he plunged his face into 
her pillow, her smel!, and then he slept. 


When in the evening Elide returned, Arturo had already 
been roaming around in the rooms for a while: he had lit the 
stove, put something on to cook. Certain chores he did himself 
before suppertime, like making the bed, sweeping up a bit, 
soaking things for the wash. Later Elide found it all done 
badly, but to tell the truth he couldn’t give it any more care 
than that; what he did was only a kind of ritual as he waited 
for her, almost a way of going out to meet her though staying 
right there at home, while outdoors the lights went on and she 
moved through the stores with the off-hour crowds when so 
many women do their neighborhood marketing in the evening. 

At last he heard the footfall on the stairs, quite different 
from her morning step, now heavy because Elide climbed weary 
from the day’s work and loaded with bundles. Arturo went 
out on the landing, he took the shopping bag from her hand, 
they walked in, talking. She flopped on a kitchen chair with- 
out taking her coat off, while he lifted the stuff out of the bag. 
Then : ‘‘ Well, let’s pull ourselves together,’”’ she said, and stood 
up, shed her coat, got into a housedress. They started to fix the 
food : supper for the two of them, then his snack for the night 
break at the factory, the lunch she must bring to work tomorrow, 
and the meal to leave ready for when he’d wake the following 
day. 

She fussed around a while slumped on the cane chair a 
while and told him what there was to do. But for him this was 
the hour he felt rested, he would go all out, even wanted to do 
everything himself though always a little distracted, with his 
mind on other matters. At such moments, they’d come at times 
to the edge of quarreling, saying some sharp words, she wanting 
him more mindful of what he was doing and on the job; or else 
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sticking closer by to comfort her. Instead, after the fervor and 
first zeal on her return, he’d have his head half out the door, 
meaning to get through it all fast—and be on his way. 

The table set now, everything ready and within reach so as 
not to get up again, there came the minute of longing that 
clutched them both, for having so little time to be together, 
and they were almost powerless to lift a spoon to their mouths— 
out of such need to stay there holding hands. 

But the coffee was not all swallowed before he was already 
at the bicycle to see if things were in shape. They hugged each 
other. Arturo only then seemed to understand how warm and 
yielding his wife was. But he loaded the bike on his shoulder 
and carefully descended the stairs. 

Elide washed the dishes, inspected the rooms from top to 
bottom, all the chores her husband had done, and kept shaking 
her head. Now he was speeding along the black streets, between 
the scattered lamps, maybe he was already past the gas tank. 
Elide would be going to bed now; she switched the light off. 
From her own side of the bed where she lay, she reached her 
foot out toward her husband’s place, searching for his heat, but 
each time she’d find that where she habitually slept, it was 
warmer, a token that Arturo had also lain there, and she felt a 
great tenderness. 


Translated by Sonia Raiziss 
and Alfredo de Palchi 











one of the major figures of the Neue 
Sachlichkeit in the late Twenties, is to- 
day living and writing in Munich. The 
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HOTEL SOLO FOR SINGLE MALE VOICE 


This is ‘‘my room.’’And yet it isn’t mine. 
Two beds are standing hand in hand as one. 
Two beds, although a single would do fine. 
Because I’m always winding up alone 


The trunks are yawning, like my drowsing interest. 
You left me for a slightly different man. 

I know him too. I wish you both the best. 

You should have done it when we first began. 


A while back now, I might have stopped you wholly. 
(Not that I eared. I like to be alone.) 

And yet: when lovely woman stoops to folly— 

It’s not for me to be a stumbling stone. 


The world is big. A girl can lose her way. 
You’d better learn when well enough’s enough. 
Myself, I think I’ll hang one on today. 

And tip my glass a bit. And toast you off. 
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SHORT SOLO 


Loneliness is all you own. 

The clocks are letting time drop through. 
You reach the window. Stare at stone. 
Dream of love. Believe in none. 
You’ve heard of life. It’s clear to you 
Loneliness is all you own. 


And worst of all, your loneliness has room for two. 


Hopes are carelessly denied. 
Luck’s a dark enchanted square. 
Come in closer. Turn aside. 

Beat hustlers to the far and wide. 


But it isn’t here. It’s there. 

Reach the window. Stare at stone. 
Inside your clothes, lust claws at you. 
Loneliness is all you own. 


And worst of all, your loneliness has room for two. 


Surrender wholly. Skin and hair. 
All you are you now remove. 

It’s love that drives the world to pair. 
Drives you also. To despair 

That your feelings are not love. 


Though you kiss, you’re still alone. 

The clocks are letting time drop through. 
You reach the window. Stare at stone. 
Pine for love. .-Wind-up with none. 
Luck’s a dream. But sorrow’s true 
Loneliness is all you own— 


And worst of all, your loneliness has room for two. 








ALBERT ARNOLD SCHOLL 





was born in 1926 in Wetter/Ruhr and 
lives today in Bremen. A _ continual 
experimenter, who attempts to integrate 
the modern mechanical world in his 
poems, he has published one book Die 
Glaéserne Stadt (1952) and appears re- 
gularly in German avant garde maga- 
zines. Poetry is his best known work, 
often reprinted and anthologized. 


POETRY 
begins where the contents end off 


THE MYSTICAL ROSE BLOSSOMS 


beyond the golden words 
outside of the city walls 
beyond discursive forms 
outside of logical systems 


IN THE FIRE OF FROST 
IN THE MOULDY PATTERNS ON CARPETS 
ON THE BACK WALL OF THE ALTAR 


in the focus of that 
which has not occurred 


THE POEM IS 


a molecular model of vowels 

a church window of substantives 
a spiderweb of reminiscences 

a prism of utopias 

a constellation of omissions 


A SOLAR SYSTEM 
BEYOND ALL SOLAR SYSTEMS 


mortal THEREFORE IMMORTAL 
tentative THEREFORE CONCLUSIVE 
temporal THEREFORE TIMELESS 
fragmentary THEREFORE ENTIRE 
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defenseless THEREFORE MIGHTY 
'  imitable THEREFORE UNIQUE 

| alogical THEREFORE LOGICAL 

. | unreal THEREFORE REAL 

impalpable THEREFORE PALPABLE 
close at hand THEREFORE OFF LIMITS 

TO SPACESHIPS 

vulnerable THEREFORE INVULNERABLE 


TO TACTICAL AND 


f | you wear it 
on a tiny chain 
under your shirt 
against the bare skin 


KARL 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS 


KROLOW 


at 45 is one of the major postwar Ger- 
man poets, in terms of productivity, skill 
and richness of imagination. He has 
published some half dozen books since 
1948, the latest Fremde Kérper (For- 
eign Bodies) appearing last September. 


Whoever lights up a cigarette 


Is no longer alone. 


The tiny fire in front of his lips 
Doesn’t burn out for nothing, 
And the odor of smoke 

Hovers sweeter than moon-mist 
Over a beaker of water. 
Irresistibly the little cloud 
Drifts past his face, 

And loses itself in the pathos 
And grace of the moment. 


Whoever lights up a cigarette 


Has to reflect 
That the ashes are 


rising around him, 


MS And the malignant air 
a Is forcing its way through, 
Even as he reaches for the next one: 
Loneliness, dark shadow 
In the eternal fluoroscope ! 
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HEINZ PIONTEK 


born 1925, lives today in Dillingen/Da- 
nube. His work varies from fairly con- 
ventional stanzaic poems to more com- 


plicated “free verse” structures. 


WHEN THE NIGHT ENDED 


A night that finally ended 

in back of two bars 

in December. 

If you would just untie your hair, 
so I could find a place to hide! 


I broke a dollar bill 

like a precious piece of gold. 
Uprooted from the Provinces, 
I sought a country 

ruled by reason and virtue, 
with the freshness of morning 
and the verses of prophets. 


Like children’s gondolas 

our shoes have crept here, 

side by side. 

Through the freshly fallen snow 

we journey on, confined and peaceful. 
like the dead. 


Untie your hair, 

for the length of our eternity 
has shrunk to seven minutes, 
seven gusts of wind 

to tilt your head back 

and impose themselves 
against your tears. 


We have paid for it all. 


Take care of yourself, 
We leave no tracks in our wake. 
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FRANZ MON 


was born in Frankfurt/M. in 1926 and 
lives there today. His 
roughly modern | working through what 
Walter Hillerer describes as a montage 
or kaleidoscopic effect in which “mole- 
cules from scattered texts are crystal- 
lized” into a new system. 


SOFT IMAGE OF PARADISE (Montage) 


Goods on the block the virgins behind 
Comptatible windows sing with down- 
Dangling legs. 


Their sharpest knife 

Sends white scales flying 
In tiny floceulent showers 
From the raw backs of fish. 


An infant the color of soil 

Comes crawling out of a hole in the wall 
Head lowered he lifts himself 

With graceful and 

Powerful motions 

Knife in the radiant morning sun 

A science at least several thousand 


' Years old. 


| From excitement and hunger 

_ The silver grows warmer 

_ And its frozen surface brings the palpable 
_ Character of that which is wrought 

' Into sharper relief. For anyone loves 


_ To overturn fashions to slash a cautious 

_ Canvas into shreds 

_ Break through the opulent setting with stones 
' Through the color-play of nacreous arches 

_ From impassable Atlas Mountain valleys. 
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Animals in a finery 

That we stumble on again 

They come here from far off from long gone from heretofore 
Die and come again 

Diminished to a rotten ripeness without 

Binding without filigree 

Components in the fortune of this town. 


Tiny little gold-grains are added to figures 
Lie there like a natural accretion 

Silently concerned with themselves 

Today as before and for all time ever to come. 


KLAUS BREMER 


born in 1924, was one of a group of 
avant garde poets that included the late 
Reiner Gerhardt. This group, which 
came into personal contact with Ameri- 
can Black Mountain poets like Robert 
Creeley in the mid-Fifties, had an im- 
portant influence in freeing the German 
language from some of its Romantic and 
idealistic shackles. 


SIREN SONG 


come glorified odysseus you great pride of the archaeans 


WHY THUNDER THROUGH THIS COUNTRY 
LIKE A FURRINER OR LIKE A 
TRAVELING MAN WHO ONLY SETS 

HIS TENT UP FOR A SINGLE NIGHT 


pull your ship to shore and listen 

to our voices listen for no one’s ever steered here yet 
no one in a black ship passing by has ever steered here 
before the sweet song dripping from our mouths before 
he took it in then thinking to go home 

before he took it in 

crazy to go home 

wiser than before 
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WHY DO YOU LOOK LIKE A SLEEPING 
MAN NOW LIKE A MAN THAT CAN’T 
TELL HOW TO PUNCH HIS WAY OUT 


this bird that you caught your eye is still 

hurling him your eye is also 

hurling the throstle still flying flying 

without the wind’s whirl still flying towards tears 

still catching him still soft pagoda in azure 

eyelash in a sea made of eyes you 

eatch him still tree into blossom in 

water’s west lighted pennant of leaves wind at last wind 

whirls his hair on the wave and the flower hangs over 
the water the 

water is greening his flesh of a bird’s flesh the 

earth at last earth 

eye mirrors all azure 

sees tree sees stone mana 

calls 

wordstrings my meadows belong to the singers 

wordstrings my air sings 

wordstrings my shoulders behung by no motley-white lion 
cloth 

wordstrings 

the springing in vain of the spring but 

wordstrings 

the shove of the wind that conceives 

twelve leaves of a head and the hand with its snake 


and folie has turned green 
folie of the firetongue 

this autumnal featherwork 
this voyage down south and 
la ganipote 

star of la ganipote 

leaves and a thorn tree 


Translated by Jerome Rothenberg. 








CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 


was born in Hamburg in 1871. He 
translated Ibsen, Strindberg snd Ham- 
sun. From 1893 until his death in Italy 
in 1914, he published in quick succession 
maay volumes of verse and other works. 
From Galgenlieder (Gallowsongs) which 
appearerd in 1905 come these poems that 
point up his spirit of the comic and the 
zrotesque. 





: 


CLUBSONG OF GALLOWSBROTHERS 


O shudder for life’s tangled score, 
we’re hanging here by a red cord! 
The croakers croak, the spiders spin, 
a crooked parting’s combd by wind. 


O horror, horror, horror howl! 

‘Thou art condemnd!’ so says the owl. 
By moon the starlight cracks to bits. 
Not even then you rack your wits. 


O horror, horror, horror racking! 

Do you hear the hoof of silver hackney? 
There shrieks the owl: kerpow! kerpow! 
doth thaw, doth daw, doth braw, doth blaw! 


THE NASOBEM 


Upon its noses paces, 
stately the Nasobem, 
whom its child embraces. 
It doesn’t stand in James. 


It doesn’t stand in Jung. 
Nor even yet in Freud. 
It came from my song 
the first time to light. 


Upon its noses paces 

(as stated) since it came, 
while its child embraces, 
stately the Nasobem. 
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THE TWELV-ELVE 
The Twelv-Elve lifts his left hand: 
and midnight strikes upon the land. 


The Pond eavesdrops with open mouth. 
So softly whines the Gulleyhound. 


The Bittern cranes up the canebrake. 
The Mossfrog looks forth from his bracken. 


The Snail harkens in his house; 
so likewise the Potatomouse. 


The Marshlight too makes halt to stand 
above a wind-broken branch. 


Sophie, the Maid, has a vision: 
the Moonsheep goes to his execution. 


The Gallowsbrothers weave in wind. 
Afar in town a wailing child begins. 


Twe Groundhogs hug and kiss now both 
like newlyweds with mouth to mouth. 


Quite other deep in the gloomy wood 
a Nightmare clenching fists has stood : 


Meanwhile a belated Wandershoe 
never falters past pond or slue. 


The Raven Ralph calls a horrid ‘Kra! 
The end is all! The end is all!’ 


The Twelv-Elve lets fall his left hand: 
and sleep returns thruout the land. 
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THE PICKETFENCE 


There was onetime a Picketfence 


with interspans thru which to glance. 
An Architect, who these espied, 

stood there beside one eventide — 

and took the interspaces so 

and built from them a grand chateau. 
The fence stood stupid where were seen 
its pickets lacking inbetween. 

An aspect vulgar, mean and grim, 
which the city council did condemn. 
The Architect directly flew 

to Afri— or Americoo. 


THE RAVEN RALPH 


The Raven Ralph The Cloud Midwife 
will will hoo hoo will will hoo hoo 
gives nobody help you bet your life 
still still do do still still do do 
just helps himself she says trim trim 
on the gibbet shelf ’s not so grim 
will will still still will will still still 
hoo hoo. hoo hoo. 


And then a year 

will will hoo hoo 
did disappear 

still still do do 
there lay in red 
the raven dead 

will will still still 

do do. 


Translated by Jess Collins’ 
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Having dropped the word REVIEW from the title page, 
the editors of CHELSEA promptly felt the urge to replace the 
word with the deed — because we feel that Chelsea (Review) 
readers will be as pleased as we are to have been 


FIRST 


to become acquainted with CECIL HEMLEY’S novel: THE 
EXPERIENCE ( A FOLLY TO THE GREEKS), now pub- 
lished in book form by Horizon Press — to know what Isaac 
Bashevis Singer and William Grossman in the Saturday Review 
have to say about ‘‘our’’ novel and ‘‘our’’ author : 


THE EXPERIENCE by Cecil Hemley (Horizon Press, N.Y. 
$3.50) 


Did George Huber actually have an experience, one with a 
capital ‘‘E’’—the sort which changes a man’s life and his out- 
look on life? His law partner, Walt Sloan, did not think so. 
Walt knows George as an eccentric , lazy, capricious young man. 
In addition, George is a close friend of the Countess Emsdorf, 
a sly old woman whose latest love is the Absolute. Both George 
and the Countess seem to be nothing but educated crackpots 
and there would appear to be no reason why the higher powers 
should regard them with special favor. But as Cecil Hemley’s 
absorbing novel keeps developing, Walt Sloan and the reader 
become more and more certain that something unusual has 
happened to George. He leaves his wife, he no longer is in- 
terested in his money, and, like some ancient saint, he deserts 
his material possessions and goes off into exile. Even such a 
man as George does not do such things easily. Something must 
have happened to him. 


Cecil Hemley’s novel, concerned as it is with the arcane, 
is written in the first person and is an unorthodox mixture of 
Walt Sloan’s journal and of his reminiscences. Its construction 
is not entirely consistent but this is more than compensated for 
by excellent description, clever dialogue, and a fine sense of 
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humor. While Walt Sloan seeks to fathom his partner’s motives 
and intentions, he analyzes himself and his own way of life and 
the result is that George’s dubious experience becomes for him 
a true experience. He now sees the vanity and uselessness of 
his own conduct and, very shortly, it becomes of no importance 
to the reader whether George has had econtact with the super- 
natural or not. Walt Sloan has had his ‘‘experience.’’ He 
ean no longer be the person he was. At the end of the novel 
the reader almost expects that Walt will give up his boring, 
pathetic routine, his casual love affairs, and his repetitious 
adventures. Cecil Hemley has managed to shift the interest 
from George to Walt. 


The novel has no solution, no answers to the great human 
problems which it delineates. There are no answers to such 
eternal questions. Cecil Hemley is a highly gifted poet and he 
has shown in his first novel that his prose has as much depth as 
his verse. There is a ripeness in Hemley’s way of questioning 
the meaning of life, a maturity in his analysis of modern man 
and the way he thinks. What happened to George and Walt 
may soon happen to all of us. Cecil Hemley is a serious writer 
and his theme is a very profound one. It involves man’s urge 
to seek God even if the effort appears futile and even at times 
ridiculous. Hemley’s message in this novel appears to be this : 
since there cannot be any God-finders, the God-seeker is the truly 
religious man. God will always hide himself from us and man 
must aways search for him. When man ceases to look for God, 
he immmediately comes to the brink of despair and madness. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


S. F. VANNI 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 
Publishers and Booksellers 

30 WEST 12th STREET N.Y.C, 11 

Telephone OR 5-6336 
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BOOK OF THE WEEK from The Saturday Review 


A Stifled Yearning for Grace 


‘The Experience’’, by Cecil Hemley (Horizon Press. 254 pp. 
$3.50), follows one man’s quest for spiritual understanding. It 
is reviewed by Wiliam Grossman of New York University’s 
faculty. 


By William Grossman 


i THIS his first novel, the eminent poet Cecil Hemley tells an 

unusual and engrossing story about man’s search for spiritual 
vision. He manages to combine profundity with a classic eco- 
nomy of means. This combination also distinguishes his poetry, 
but in a novel, especially one treating so treacherous a subject, 
it amounts to a tour de force. 


The peril lies in the ambiguities and doubts raised in a 
critical mind by the search. Can vision really be attained? If 
so, by what means? And how ean its validity in a specific case 
be established? The author explores these problems with skill, 
eandor, and, at times, humor. He imposes no solutions on the 
reader. 


The story is told in the first person by Walt, at once a re- 
sponsible citizen and a helpless drifter, successful (at law) but 
disoriented, an unbeliever haunted by guilt, a great consumer of 
sleeping pills; in short, a man spiritually bedridden with 
modernity. The extent and nature of his illness and his deep, 
stifled yearning for a cure—for grace, to put it bluntly—are 
revealed through the effects upon him of another man’s search 
for religious experience. This man’s quest and Walt’s gropings 
proceed in a weird counterpoint, a sort of canon, to an un- 
expected climax that provides the final turn of the lens, bringing 
the characters and even the ambiguities into focus. 
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Not only Walt but the book itself can best be described in 
terms of contrast or paradox. The tone is casual but the sub- 
stance is taut and intense. Phrases apparently pertinent only 
to the moment attain fresh and broader significance in the light 
of the work as a whole. Most important, Hemley’s erudition 
and insight enable him to treat a problem of modern man as an 
eternal human problem. In Walt’s words: ‘‘I went to have a 
drink with an old girl friend, and I emerged considering the 
problems that had baffled St. Augustine and Aquinas. They 
are still relevant and still unanswerable. They do not require 
the background of Carthage or a Dominican monastery to evoke 
them. A facade of skyerapers does just as well.’’ 


Obviously, this is not for children. Indeed, the prospective 
reader must be warned that he will find in ‘‘The Experience”’ 
almost nothing that mass-man looks for in fiction. For one thing, 
although the sexual activities of some of the characters play a 
conspicuous and essential part, there is no effort to stimulate 
the reader sexually. For another, Hemley’s approach is intel- 
lectual and spiritual; he eschews the sentimental, institutional, 
and psychological explanations, explicit or implicit, that per- 
vade popular fiction. 


AN intriguing aspect of the book is the influence of Machado 

de Assis on style and structure. One sees this influence, 
for example, in the extreme brevity of the chapters and in the 
use of the bias of the narrator to provoke doubts in the reader’s 
mind. As eo-director of Noonday Press, Hemley was largely 
responsible for the introduction of the great Brazilian novelist 
to American readers. It was natural for him to be attracted 
to Machado, for the two have much in common: an aristocratic, 
unsentimental toughness of mind, radical disenchantment with 
the mundane, impatience with even commonplace hypocrisy and 
meanness. But Hemley’s understanding of religious aspiration 
has no counterpart in Machado. In ‘‘The Experience”’ he in- 
tertwines it with irony to create a work that is at once (a final 
paradox) special and universal—an offbeat classic. 


Copyright The Saturday Review, March 19, 1960 
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A Water Walk By Villa d’Este by Jean Garrigue. St. Martin’s 
Press $2.95 


In a short review, unless one indulges in the auto-excitation 
of blurbese, the flaws of a book are easier to write about than 
its merits, especially when they oceur in a general excellence of 
design and execution. A good writer’s faults are always more 
noticeable than othewise, so I will begin with them and then 


get on to the serious praise I think these new poems of Jean 
Garrigue’s deserve. 


I didn’t care for the faux naif sentimentality of For A 
Himalayan Grackle, or Cradle-Kin Song, where the recognizable 
Audenesque cadence of 


O what is that deer doing in the valley? 
O who brings the train up by the river? 


is used without the expected irony (she does use a familiar 
rhythm with tact and success in the poem A Mourning, written 
for Dylan Thomas and reminiscent of The Hunchback in the 
Park, where the lines are allowed to establish their music un- 
aided except by the barest punctuation). Occasionally her con- 
cern for a poem’s argument endangers clarity, as in 7'he Para- 
disal Beast. But these are minor flaws. For the most part 
her poems are beautiful and strikingly original. Continuation 
of a Child’s Speech from Webster, to a murderous uncle, and 
This Swallows’ Empire, about a back country barn, are written 
with the passion and precision of genuine secondsight, that can 
look through time. The latter poem contains these beautiful 
line about the fields of grain: 


Of meadows in their prime unreaped, uncut, 
Unreaped, uneut, and running with the wind— 
The golden burn, the darksome gold or green. 


She writes with a sudden, pure sense of the innocence of natural 
things, their quality of beauty created to be not seen, or how 
their beauty is at once unexpected and provided for, casual and 
undeniable; and she is quick to see the same characteristics in 
people, as in writing of an old man 
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Who had planted a countryside full of elms 
And poplars and cedars on occasional days 


or in an age, as in Discourse from Firenze, or the long title 
poem on the ceremonial of water and light, 7'o the Fountains 
and Fountaineers of Villa d’Este. 


Although many of her poems have rural themes, she is not 
a ‘‘nature’’ poet in any escapist sense of the word; rather it is 
in the green and blue world that her unique preoccupations as 
poet with water and light find their natural, inevitable expres- 
sion. That she is not trite or sentimental when writing about 
these subjects, is due, of course, to her own fine gifts, and per- 
haps partly due to the fact that the serious American writer 
has always found it hard to be escapist about nature, his main 
source of valid living myth untouched by his sterilizing ration- 
alistie inheritance (it was an American writer, Melville, who 
brought: home the full horror of Darwinism by applying it to 
the moral sphere of men). 


She does write with the conventional romantic’s distrust of 
the city, but she writes also with a deep, faith-sustaining nos- 
talgia for the achievements of individual civilizations, such as 
the Renaissance, and shows the rare capacity to relate herself 
to them, which most consciously romantic American writers have 
lacked. Her poetry has none of the desolating loneliness that 
led a poet like Hart Crane to insert whole phrases from Melville 
and Webster in his work as identity tags of a tradition; she is 
richly confident of her place in the lyric pantheon—one could 
say that this is one of the signs of a major American writer, 
the ability to fruitfully identify with a human myth as well as 
an inhuman one. 


Her work sometimes shows other writers’ influence, as in 
this significantly Poundian passage from the last poem in the 
book, Discourse from Firenze : 


And the Horse, the Horse of da Vinci, 

That model in plaster set up in a square 

For the occasion of a royal wedding five years before 
With which for seventeen years he had been occupied 
And of which, ten years before he had begun his work 
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There had been numerous designs and plans 
Rumors of which had reached him, that drew him to 

Milan, 
Picked as a target by bowmen... 


but is hardly ever imitative. Indeed, this poem, although it is 
a sustained, buoyant and original poem in its own right, seems 
also, in its subject matter and to some extent its style, an hom- 
age to Pound, and an acknowledgement of his aphorism, now 
half a century old, that poetry should be at least as well written 
as good prose (every poet has his own version of what good 
prose is and should adapt this general truth to his peculiar 
need, as Poetry should be at least as well written as Heming- 
way, say). 


There are many other fine poems in this book, such as One 
for the Roses and These Days So Calm and Perfect, both re- 
markable for their rich accumulation of images. Al! in all, an 
important event for poetry. 


Lane Dunlop 
Jean Garrigue: An Appreciation. 


IT is a rare occasion to have the opportunity to express one’s 
appreciation of a truly exceptional poet, the true poet, who is 
also one’s contemporary. However rewarding it is to have a 
poet in one’s midst whom one wishes to praise whole-heartedly, 
it is also an impossible task to say something that is adequate. 
The only adequate appreciation of the intense lyricist—and by 
lyricist I mean the poet who weeps, who praises, who always 
celebrates—is to be open to that insight from where the poems 
flow and to absorb them as the blessing they are. For what 
else are poems that stem from the realm beyond words, and 
even beyond the poet’s own imagination? 


What does one do when the curtain falls on a tragedy 
beautifully performed; when the orchestration of a grand 
musical concept has come to an end? A quick silence is fol- 
lowed by applause, repeated applause and cheers. Leaving the 
theatre or similar hall, one is moved and grateful. Similarly I 
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would wish to applaud and cheer Jean Garrigue, having just 
put down her new book ‘‘A Water Walk By Villa D’Este.’’ 


Jean Garrigue celebrates. Her performance is nothing less 
than a Song To Life, which she celebrates as the single stream 
containing all: the illusion and the pain of time, the rapture and 
the grief of love, the moments of grandeur, the flashes in which 
are revealed the gods, the lost and fundamental innocence. 
There is nothing small here regardless of subject. Every 
‘little’? thing is transformed into its larger aspect, large by 
virtue of its relatedness to the grand, the permanent—-though 
only subtly revealed—framework. 


I applaud her: She is staunchly herself at a time when in- 
dependence of spirit is sadly belittled even among her own col- 
leagues. She is not part of any group or ‘‘school’’ except the 
one of artists who see it as their task to restate in their own 
terms elements wrenched from the tradition which is theirs; 
which they uphold and renew. She belongs to that ‘‘school’’ 
of poets whose staunch independence makes up the continued 
flow of their tradition. And furthermore and above all, I 
applaud her for this: at a time when it is current among her 
contemporaries to reflect in their poems the state of the world, 
she lets the state of poetry be reflected upon the world. She is 
the true appreciator. She honors that which she represents by 
bringing to her work nothing less than virtuosity. She is local 
and universal. She is concerned. She is the poet. 


Arthur Gregor 


With Eyes at the Back of Our Heads. By Denise Levertov. 
New Directions. New York $3.50 


Denise Levertov is concerned with making a certain kind of 
poem and achieving a certain kind of aesthetic effect by means 
of it. So far as I see it, it is a kind of askance impressionism, 
proceeding by indirections indirectly and by allusion, pitched 
in a low key, the approach quasi-conversational, informal, de- 
liberately casual, rather intimate—a low key, yet by means and 
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manner of juxtaposition striving to move into the high key of 
perception, ‘‘the quick of mystery’’ as she says, into that sur- 


prise that gets the poem off the ground into the shimmer and 
tremor of Possibles. 


One especially sees this manner at work in certain poems, 
such as ‘‘A Straw Swan,’’ ‘‘The Room,’’ ‘‘The Vigil,’’ ‘‘Girl- 
hood of Jane Harrison,’’ ‘‘Relative Figures Reappear’’ where 
the particulars are given a kind of abstract notation and where 
the large interest is simply in setting up relations between them 
or in giving proportions to those relations of a highly subtle and 
elusive kind. Attendant upon all this is her great interest in 
the look of things. She has a cultivated ‘‘painterly’’ eye and 
likes to isolate the looked-at thing in all of its detail, the looked- 
at thing as more or less the thing in itself, not involved in a 
conceptual order. So the lustre of surfaces and the glister of 
appearances is given much heed, and so is her concern to say 
the poem with as little stiffening of rhetoric as is possible. In 
‘‘A Ring of Changes” she glides from point to point as in a 
dream. Many of her poems seem to begin from the middle of 
reverie and end there, in a suspension of meanings. She is all 
for the undertone and the overtone and for that mystique of 
the arrangement of things whereby mysterious doors open briefly 
onto a view of other dimensions. 


The only trouble is the doors don’t stay open long enough 
or you don’t know how or why they open. There is too much 
withheld. We are asked to move in a landscape of secrets but 


we’re not quite allowed to share the secret. There is too much 


fragmentation, almost too much intentional disorganization, the 


opposing of jagged edges. I, for one, welcome the hard definite- 
ness of ‘‘The Goddess’”’ 


‘‘She in whose lipservice 

I passed my time, 

whose name I knew, but not her face, 
came upon me where I lay in Lie Castle!” 


_ That ‘‘Lie Castle” is original, moral, imaginative, a vigorous 
| conception that keeps the poem firmly in rein, closing: 
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(she) without whom nothing 
flowers, fruits, sleeps in season, 
without whom nothing 
speaks in its own tongue, but returns 
lie for lie!’’ 


Levertov would appear to have learned much from W. C. 
Williams but the wonder of Williams is that all that life going 
on and after gets subsumed somehow in the barbed vitality and 
cultivated roughness of the instant he chooses to let fly forth 
his hot arrows on. The ‘‘aesthetic’’ is fully trained upon exist- 
ence; it serves as a transparent frame for its sources. What 
Williams didn’t want of a contrapuntal organization and a 
formal subduing proceeded also out of innovation. He was in- 
venting and he was the only bronco out there in the original 
wild American field of weeds and cinders. His radical strength 
and rootedness, his capacity to get and keep the poem in a 
uniqueness of reality belongs to him and is perhaps a secret that 
can’t be passed on. If he was of the tribe that wanted to purify 
language this does not mean that his tribe has founded a school 
where all the lovely technics can be learned. For what technic 
does not go hand in hand with substance? Levertov’s eye and 
flexible rhythms need to sharpen themselves on denser bodies of 
substance. 

Jean Garrigue 


THE BALCONY (Jean Genet’s longest play so far, directed by 
José Quintero, inaugurating the new Circle In The Square 
theatre on Bleecker street) offers an exhilaratingly intelligent 
view (if they care to—dare—look all the way down into their 
self-images, collective and/or individual) to inhabitants of a 
sky-seraping, sky-blocking stage-setting of a city, falsely peopled 
for real by New Yorkers. Anyone who has seen THE MAIDS, 
DEATHWATCH; who has read any of Genet’s novels or poems, 
has witnessed the miracle of pure intelligence creating roses out 
of shit and vermin; has accused the roses of—has rejected them 
as—being papier mache roses while fainting from their perfume; 
has crawled through mica-deserts of mirages to find himself un- 
thirsty before a real well, soon befouled, or dried up, or turned 
into a shrine. 
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THE BALCONY is Genet in quintessence, a luscious silk tassel 
compared to many 1 thin—though perhaps pure-silk—message- 
thread on which some plays have dangled. Reality and fake 
are constantly intertwined, sustaining each other, explaining 
each other, proving and denying each other. The setting is a 
brothel, set like a fortress, a fake royal palace, amidst a ‘‘real’’ 
revolt in the streets. It is run by a Madam of unequalled 
imagination (38 studios!), eventually her own dupe as a 
‘*Madame’’ of truly regal proportions. Gas men, bank clerks 
and other familymen and ‘‘regular’’ citizens pay the required 
fee to live an hour of intimate grandeur as archbishops, judges, 
generals, in the corresponding studios, in the corresponding cos- 
tumes furnished by the Madam. Their love of the dream-func- 
tion they pay to embody is so absolute, so purely functional, that 
the impersonator becomes more real—and thus again less real— 
than his model. For instance, in the final scene, one of the 
rebel soldiers, a mildly potent young man who is left by one of 
the whores who joined the rebel cause for love of him, then 
swaps him for a Jeanne d’Are-type image of herself, comes to. 
impersonate the ‘‘Chief of Police’’ (At last! No one had ever 
come to impersonate him before.), in ‘‘real’’ life a mildly im- 
potent man with statuesque visions of his prowess, and castrates 
himself ‘‘for real,’’ while the model watches, holding on to what 
he has, as well as to his inferiority feelings about it—which are 
proportionate to his hero-dream-self. 


THE BALCONY has just the required height for an ideal fake 


suicide for anyone who can’t stand the evidence of Jean Genet’s | 
genius. 


UM: 
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New Young German Poets Edited and T'ranslated by Jerome 
Rothenberg, City Lights Books, San Francisco, $1.00 is not 
just another volume of translations. It is an important book 
and it didn’t arrive a moment too soon. How nice to pick up a 
collection of modern poetry without a poet old enough to collect 
Social Security or a commemorative wreath and hear strong in- 
dividual voices uncontaminated by the clownish stridence of the 
‘*beats’’—until recently the only American voices strong enough 
to rise over the walls of the formal garden and the arid plains 
of Black Mountain’s desert saints. It’s a personal collection 
made up of the German avant garde, the free verse poets sur- 
rounding Akzente. It leaves out people and poems, the writers 
of the regular line and the rhymed stanza, which is good judge- 
ment because in Germany the rhymed poem is an unfortunate 
national pastime much like hiking. What is surprising is how 
much this anthology includes. There are ten poets in it and 
all of them are good, but the book is dominated by four: Paul 
Celan, Karl Krolow, Hans Enzensberger and Guenter Grass. 
Celan and Krolow are probably the best, Enzensberger the most 
vigorous and Grass the most interesting. All of them have in 
common only the direct aggressive thrust, the sharp personal 
image of the modern poet, who has only his soul in the rubble 
of history around him and only his language to preserve it. 
The souls, the images and the language are all different. 


Celan is a poet about whom there has been a lot of talk and 
little said. He is a poet of the deep image. He has been called 
a surrealist, but this is beside the point. Sometimes he is cap- 
able of picking up the lose and ornamental bric-a-brac of 
Eluard or Char, but that’s only when he goes wrong or facile. 
His poems rise from the dark ground of Grimm’s forest and 
pass through fairy tales and landscapes by Duerer, through 
German gardens and rubble of war, even death camps, finally 


making it to the sea. He is frequently a love poet with a strong | 
sense of loss, and most of his poems are invocations to a life 
which may never have been but may yet be. Others are pain- | 
staking explorations of the real world of the poet’s vision, nar- | 
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row and difficult : this is the vein of Celan’s latest work, of which 
Snowbed is the only example in the volume. Celan’s major 
achievement is his commitment to the personal vision that he 
sees all the may out to the end. He doesn’t hesitate. The poem’s 
beginnings are characteristic in the refusal to waste time. In 
Water and Fire a dark wedding occurs : 


: 
| : When I cast you into the tower and spoke a word to the yew tree 
: ' up jumped a fire, fitting you out with a gown for your wedding 
, _ The poisonous theme of the Death Fugue is introduced imme- 
, diately. 
Ss ice 
2 Black milk of morning we drink you at dusktime 
ie | 
w In Night of the Word a poem breaks loose : 
id . One step and another 
ul a third whose traces 
- your shadow ean’t purge : 
at the scar of time 
= opens up 
~ and buries the land under blood 
e 
it. This is the arbitrary, willful image of Breton (the only decent 
_ Surrealist), that goes directly to its goal without temporizing 
k or false explanation. It is not gratuitous or clever, but exact. 
and t Celan’s poems do not strain for effect; they present his vision 
led | exactly, though sometimes his vision is not exact. He has a 
-ap- & fondness for the romantically vague images that trail off in a 
of : eorona of connotation : 
eile. 
and | we love one another like poppies and memory 
ugh we sleep like wine in a seashell 
ally ' At his worst he is a little precious, and in German this is 
rong | exaggerated because Celan is a very melodious if not musical 
life _ poet. He is given to emphasizing anapestic rhythms and seems 
pain- | to have almost no ear for the intricate vowel and consonant 
nar- 


music of words. This peculiar tone deafness doesn’t show up 
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m ‘the English because the translator, Jerome Rothenberg, isa 
poet with an excellent ear and aural imagination: and a line 
like the beginning of the Death Fugue 





Schwarze Milch der Fruehe wir trinken sie abends 


which is as slack and lightweight as a Viennese song, becomes 
hard and powerful with the repeated consonants of the English 
monosyllables : 


Black milk of morning we drink you at dusktime 


Happening onee, this could be an accident, but it is consistent 
and occurs throughout all the poems. The logic of the sub- 
stitutions is one of increased consonantal hardness, that pulls 
the lines up tight and gives them weight, making the language 
appear more precise. An example from a later point in the 
Death Fugue makes this very clear when the translation reads 


There’s a man in this house who cultivates snakes and 
who writes 


while the German reads 


Ein Mann wohnt im Haus der spielt mit den Schlangen 
der schreibt 


Sinee in the original the man plays with the snakes rather than 
cultivates them, it isn’t a question of literal translation. As 
plays and cultivates both manage the vowel rhyme with snakes 
the choice is based on something else—the enforced stress of the 
t’s in cultivates and the harder Latinate irony of cultivate. The 
Celan reader is confronted in New Young German Poets with 
an American Celan, who is harder, clearer and more musical than 
the German. 


With Krolow the case is different, as with Enzensberger, 
who actually loses in translation through no fault of the trans- 
lator, but because his primary contribution to modern German 
poetry is the forceful colloquial rhetoric to which we have long 
been accustomed in English. Krolow is a precisionist in his 
images, a verbally resourceful poet, with a relaxed line that is 
always under careful control. He is a poet of extreme sensual 
accuracy, a surgeon of lust: 
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. I passed’ = 
through a region stripped of everything 
except two burning eyes 
black flannel 
and the vermouth smell of skin 


and the brutality imposed by our lives: 


You have fallen among the savage cats 
who claw at your temples, your breasts, your hands 
the murderous minutes of this night. 


Krolow is probably the most sophisticated of these poets, as he 
is also the oldest and has the surest touch. 


Enzensberger has the reputation in German circles of great 
erudition and multiple influences. His poetry is the most polem- 
ieal and political, and his violence is somewhat related to the 
American poets of the ‘‘Thirties” and to Neruda in a simpler 
vein. His contemporary sound is astonishing in German, and 
the driving force of his voice, which comes over very well in 
English, has something of the effect of a charioteer crashing 
through the walls of a furnished room in a seedy hotel. ~ He 
also has a more lyrical vein as in the end of the owls, and it 
may prove finally more valuable. 


In Guenter Grass we are dealing with a fantasist, a poet 
with a light touch a bit like Huidobro and some of the Dadaists, 
but he is not as capricious, and he is obsessed with objects, 
usually small and seen from odd terrifying angels. In Phe 
Open Wardrobe 


The shoes... 

stand in terror of a beetle 
on the way out 

of a penny on the way back in 


His marvellous piece of nonsense Nana the Doll is one of the 
funniest modern mock poems I have ever read, but the dark 
tone prevails in this volume and it is not absent from even the 
lightest flights of Grass’ fantasy. 


David. Antin 
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NOTES ON TRANSLATORS 


WILLIS BARNSTONE 


was born in Maine in 1927, educated at Bowdoin, 
Columbia, Yale, and the Sorbonne. After 1948 he spent six 
years in Spain, England, France, and Greece. He is now 
assistant professor of Spanish at Wesleyan University. His 
poems and translations have been published in American and 
European magazines, and in the last year three books: Highty 
Poems of A. Machado; a volume of his original poetry, From 
This White Island; a translation with his wife of the Greek 
novel by Margarita Liberaki, The Other Alexander, brought out 
by Noonday Press. 


JESS COLLINS 


a native Californian, is a poet, painter, translator, 
and illustrator of his own work. He has also done the collages 
for Caesar’s Gate by Robert Duncan, 1955. Jargon/Corinth 
is bringing out a book of his Morgenstern tanslations with full- 
page illustrations. : 


JAMES DUFFY 


is associate professor of Spanish at Brandeis Uni- 
versity and author of Portuguese Africa and Shipwreck and 
Empire. In preparation is a volume of popular and traditional 
Spanish poetry. 


ROLF FJELDE 


poet, teacher, formerly editor of Yale Poetry Re- 
view and Poetry New York, now assistant professor of English 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, has appeared in Epoch, The Hudson 
Review, The New Republic, Paris Review, Poetry, etc. A long 
poem Washington was out in 1955, two one-act plays in 1956, 
1957. He is working on a volume of Peer Gynt and three other 
Ibsen plays for the New American Library. As an American- 
Seandinavian Foundation fellow in Copenhagen, 1952-1953, he 
met Paul La Cour and other Danish poets. 
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NOELLE GILLMOR 


who is a translator of films and plays as well as 
poetry, has worked with Maurice Tourneur, Jean-Paul Le 
Chanois, Jean Renoir, and others in France. She is currently 
preparing a book of Prévert in English: Jacques of All Trades. 


DONG SUNG KIM 


was born in Seoul in 1925, studied English litera- 
ture at the National University there, and taught English until 
he joined the ROK army at the outbreak of the Korean war. In 
1955 after five years of service he became special civilian 
assistant to the Defence Minister in his government. He is also 
a lecturer at Seoul University and a well-known pianist in 
Korea. 


JEROME ROTHENBERG 


appeared in the last number of Chelsea with a 
poem not to be included in a volume of his poetry White Sun 
Black Sun scheduled for this spring. His New Young German 
Poets was Number 11 in the City Lights Pocket Poets Series 
last year. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 


is to have her new book, Selected Poems, 1960, pub- 
lished this fall by Macmillan, and her two books of translations 
of poems by Octavio Paz will appear soon. She is working on 
a book dealing with a curious celebration on the Kerry coast, 
and on the Vassar centennial celebration, which will be per- 
formed in June of 1961. 


JAMES WRIGHT 


- has been published in various magazines and was 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets selection for 1957. A second 
book, Saint Judas, was brought out in 1959 by the Wesleyan 
University Press. Discovering the South American poets caused 
one of the deepest excitements in his writing life. 
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Literary Histories of Spain & Latin America 


Maria Teresa Babin—PANORAMA DE LA 
CULTURA PUERTORRIQUENA $7.00 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera—HISTORIA DE LA 
LITERATURA PUERTORRIQUENA _ 6.00 


Angel Flores—HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL 
CUENTO Y LA NOVELA EN HISPANO- 
AMERICA 8.00 


Carlos D. Hamilton—HISTORIA DE LA LITERA- 
TURA HISPANO-AMERICANA—In Press 


Gloria Giner de los Rios & Laura Giner de Garcia 
~ Lorca—INTRODUCCION A LA CIVILIZA- 
CION ESPANOLA 4.00 


Emilio Gonzalez Lopez—HISTORIA DE LA 
CIVILIZACION ESPANOLA 10.00 


Jose Garcia Lopez—HISTORIA DE LA LITERA- 
TURA ESPANOLA — 10.00 


Published by . 
‘LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Spanish Book Center 
249 West 13th Street, New York 11 
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NOONDAY ORIGINAL PAPERBACKS — Spring 1960 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF MICHELANGELO 

Translated and with an introduction by Joseph Tusiani 
For the first time, all the lyric poems of Michelangelo, to- 
gether with new translations of all the sonnets and madrigals. 
April. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
MIRRORS FOR SMALL BEASTS 

Ursule Molinaro 
Charming poems, by an editor of Chelsea, about 33 small 
beasts who, like everyone else, think themselves the center of 
the universe. Woodcuts by Nancy Webb. Ready now. $1.25. 
THE MAGICIAN OF LUBLIN 

Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Major novel—set in late 19th-century Poland—by the cele- 
brated author of Satan in Goray and Gimpel the Fool and 
Other Stories. March. $1.45 ($3.50 cloth). 
THE GLASS BEES 

Ernst Juenger 
Novel by this major German writer, dramatizing the human 
condition in a world of automation. April. $1.45 ($3.50 
cloth). 
GREAT ESSAYS BY NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 
Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, editors. Essays by 30 
Nobel laureates, on literature, science, history, and philosophy. 
March. $1.95 ($5.00 cloth). 
A READER’S GUIDE TO JOSEPH CONRAD 

Frederick Karl 
Latest addition to Noonday’s Reader’s Guide series. Covers 
all Conrad’s works. March. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
ARTISTS AT WORK 

Bernard Chaet 
Interviews with painters, sculptors, draftsmen, printmakers 
and manufacturers of artists’ supplies concerning materials and 
techniques. Illustrated. April. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
TOWARD MODERN SCIENCE 

Robert M. Palter, editor 
Essays, by leading contemporary scientists, on Ancient, 
Medieval, and Renaissance science—covering astronomy, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, and medicine. April. $1.65 ($5.00 


cloth). 
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